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Burrish Taxes. An error passed through a part of 
our last impression, which we wish tocorrect. In speak- 
ing of the revenue, or burthens, imposed on land and its | 
products, we, thoughtlessty, put down the “‘taxes”’ as be- | 
ing levied on the land. We believe there 1s not any dis 
rect tax upon land in England for what is called *‘reve- 
nue,” and the amount as derived from land (see page 
$84), should have been 36,500,000, instead of 41,500,0001, 
ut this does not affect our general view of the subject. 

Since our last, we have met with a particular notice 
of the “assessed taxes,”’ which, as an item in statistics, 1s 


Aenapned taxes. The following is an account of the 
‘receipt of these taxes, in the year 1828, distinguish- 
the amount received under each separate head, and 





the expenses of collection: £ &. b 
Windows 1,164,354 19 O03 
Inhabited houses 1,295,972 5 $ 
Servants 277,859 9 632 

arriages 352,579 6 9 
Horses for ridin $40,771 6 4 
Other horses and mules 59,945 9 1 

r 182,990 2 5 
Horse dealers 14,910 9 8 
Hair powder 19,094 1 2 
Armorial bearings 50,770 5 8 
Game duties 161,647 7 4 
Composition duty 31,568 16 6 
Total 3,952,563 19 64 

Estimated amount of charges of col- 219,708 15 93 

lection 


Of this amount England and Waies contributes 
£3,693,767 11s. 113d., and Scotland £258,696 7s. 63d. 

House and window tax. ‘The following ts the account 
of the amount of duties levied in the United Kingdom on 
houses and windows each year, from 5th January, 1822, 
to Sth April, 1829: 


Yeurs ending WVindow tax. 


House tax. 


5th of Jan. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
1823 1,223,079 3 74 2,600,719 18 10! 
1824 1,264,134 13 64 2,091,587 12 44 
1825 1,255,479 69% 1,316,634 5 74 
1826 1,288,109 10 “i 1,257,002 4 114 
1827 1,247,961 13 31,146,815 15 54 
1828 1,267,279 18 31 1,152,474 O 1 
1829 1,295,972 53 1,164,555 14 64 
Arrears of siete 
1sa9$ Arren yre, 5 98824 00 188,564 0 0 


Manvratrure or riax. The Baltimore ‘‘American” 

publishes the following extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man in Richmond, Va. to his friend in Baltimore: 
_ “There has been an important discovery made by an 
mgenious artist, (in Amherst county in this state), in the 
manufacture of coarse and fine linens. I am informed 
this inventor, by a slight alteration in the machinery of 
cotton factories, (by having his preparatory machines) 
can card, draw, rope and spin, with as great facility, 
hemp and flax as it now does cotton. ‘Therefore, an ex- 
change of one half of the cotton spindles into the linen 
Spinning and weaving of hemp and flax, would not only 
relieve the present depressed situation of cotton facto- 
ries, but give them power of an acquisition that would be 
worth more than 75 per cent. on ali capitals expended 
mm that way. Such are the prospects of this discovery. 
lam told this inventor is now in Washington, securing 
his patent, and that he will be m Baltimore on the 6th 
or Sth of August next, in order to view the cotton facto- 
ries. 

(We cannot doubt that the time will come, when 

ax can be manufactured with nearly the same facility as 
cotton, though we know not how, or how soon. And 


shall be sustained in practice, the cotton planters wild 
have more reason to fear this invention than fifty or five 
hundred tariffs. With those that we have, the product 


/and demand for cotton has increased; but when the ¢ost 


of manufacturing flax shail approximate to that of cot- 
ton, the demand for the last will be mightily diminished. 
{t is the gin, the spindle and power loom, that have push- 
ed cotton to its present vast production, and millions on 
millions of pounds of it are used that would not be used, 
except because of the cheapness of its manufacture, 
And yet we see a very respectable society in South Caro~ 
lina, called the ‘‘S. C. association,” drinking this teast—~ 
‘The plantation states,—the richest jewels in the din- 
dem of the confederacy-—purloined by the lords of the 
power loom!” 

We must say—this is like ‘‘a child quarreling with its 
bread and butter.”” Take away the gin, the spindle and the 
‘power loom,” and the demand for cotton from the “plan- ° 
tation states”? would be diminished three fourths; for we 
should return to India for cotton and cotton goods, 
What has been, would occur again. It is only by these 
great labor-saving machines, thatthe ‘plantation states”” 
compete with India in the product of cotion, in finding 
u market for it. Our cotton is more easily worked by 
such machines than that of India,and hence the great 
and important preference that ithas. Time was, when 
numerous ship loads of cotton goods were received ‘fim 
India—it now is, that large quantities of such goons 
shipped from Europe and the United States to Inflia. 
The writer of the toast, and those who drunk it, never 


thought of this, or it would have damped the wit about 
+ | “lords of the power loom.” Shall we return to manwz 


labor tor the supply of cotton and its manufactures? An 
East Indian may be hired awhole year, (subsisting him- 
self), for less money than the annus! énterest on the capital 
vested in the person of a slave in South Carolia, to say 
nothing of the cost of feeding and clothing him, &¢. or 
with reference to the fact that the negro must die; and 
will the ‘‘economist” who made the toast, enter fato 
competition with persons so conditioned? Nay—but, in 
his wisdom, he would destroy the ‘‘goose that lays golden 
eggs.” It is machine-power that has so mightily extend- 
ed the use of cotton, and, even with that power, the chief 
supplies of cotton would still be derived from India, were 
it not that our own is better fitted to manufactare by 
machinery, and its preference, 07 that accowzit, acts as 
a bounty which over-balances the cheaper labor of the 
free people of the eastern hemisphere. As to the gin; 
we sliall repeat a little aneedote—a southern gentleman, 
once in our hearing, warmly observed, he wished no- 
thing of Yankee product or manufacture; when'd sly de- 
scendant of the pilgrims said—well, give us back our 
cotton gin, then! But to reiura a moment to the sub- 
ject immediatel, before us—when flax shall be prepared 
and manutactured by machinery, with even a nearness 
to the present cost of preparing and manutacturi 
cotton, the latter will be superceded as to many of 
the ordinary and ponderous articles to which it is now 
applicd; tor manufactures of flax will be the cheapest, 
because the most durable, and they are the most plea- 
sant. ; 
LEAD AND SILVER mines. A writer in the Boston 
Commercial Gazette speaks of a newly discovered lead 
mine, or rather silver mine, at Eaton, but two or three 
miles off the direct route from Coneord, N. H. to the 
White Mountains, and recommends travellers in that 
direction to visitit. A shatt has been sunk into the mine 
50 feet below the surface, and a horizontal drift or exca- 
vation, running from the bottom about 50 feet more, has 
been made. The ore already raised, amounts to several 
hundred tons, the expense of obtaining which does not 
exceed three or fonr thousand dollars; and from sey 





that, if even the facts stated in the preceding article 
Vou. XXXVI—No. 26. 
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to be from 90 to 120 ounces of pure silver to the ton. | might thus be delivered at the river, 


One analysis, or assay, gave 200 ounces to the ton. 

It is understood'to be owned prineipally by a compa- 
ny of gentlemen in Boston and Baltimore, the whole un- 
der the direction cf colonel Amos Binney. 

SILveRr Coin is passing in great quantities from Eng- 
land to supply the demands of Russia, in carrying on her 
war against ‘Turkey. Besides regular transportations, 
via Hamburg, by steam boats, a vessel entirely freighted 
with silver recently left London for St. Puercers. 
Spanish dollars are thus coming into much request, and 
we in the United States may be called upon to yield up 
some portion of the already too small stock that we have, 
for the payment of debts due British merchants and 
others. We believe that these operations are under the 
Wirection of the Rotchebilds. 





Tae cror oF wHraT has almost-every where, been 
excellent, and that of corn promises uncommon abup- 
dance. In Indiana, it is stated, that the average weight 


of the wheat grown this season overruns 65lbs. per 
bushel. 

Coat winesoy Mananay. The following interesting 
notices of these mines are extracted from a letter to the 
editors of the ‘*Rxeistrer,”’ who are authorised to make 
certain references as to the important facts stated. They 
present to us another strong inducement to persevere in 
the construction of the Baltimore and Susquehannah rail 
road,so happily begun on Saturday last—the centenary 
of our incorporation. 

“These mines have hitherto been little known; but the 
time is not distant, when their value will be appreciated. 
Their proximity to the Chesapeake, compared to the 
other coal fields of the Susquehannah, render them well 
worthy the immediate attention of the enterprising capi- 
tahists of Baltimore: the lightness of the coal, and easi- 
ness of ignition, are said to excel the Lehigh and Schuyl- 
kill, which are not so hard, or heavy, asthe Luzerne 
caal, 

The Mahanay mines consist of pure, but very light 
anthracite, approaching more nearly to chareoal than 
any other known in Pennsylvania, ‘They are situated 
about forty miles N..of Harrisburgh; eight miles E. of 
the Susquehannah, to which the descent is easy and un- 
impeded, and ten miles from Sunbury; bearing from this 
place from S. W. to N. E. the western termination 
of the range is in, and near, the forks, of the big and 
little Mahanay creeks, which may readily be found on 
Mellish’s late map, entering the Susquehannah 14 
miles below the confluence of the West and North 
branches, and about 130 milesfroim the tide water of the 
Chesapeake. 

The coal fivld is about ten miles in length, extending 
N. 80° east to the Shamokin creek, at Mr. Boyd’s mines, 
gradually widening from one half a mile, at the west- 
ern bluff, to two and a half, bounded on each side by a 
ridge, diverging as they proceed eastward. ‘Thus is form- 
ed a sort of sequestered, but elevated wall, which is 
principally amass of anthracite coal. It lies generally 
within a few feet of the surface, and sometimes breaks 
outabove it. In the face ofthe bank of **Serby’s” brook, 
the coal begins about four feet below the surface, and is 
still found at the base of the bank, in the bed of the 
stream, about sixty feet below its commencement. How 
much deeper the vien lies has not yet been ascertained, 
At thirty feet back from the margin, the ground has been 
opened to the depth of sixteen feet, through continuous 
coal, to a stratum of schistus; beneath which, doubtless, 
the coal again proceeds, at least as deep as in the bed of 
the adjacent stream. 

The mines are stated to possess the following advan- 
tuges, among others— 

1. Their geographical position is about 70 miles near- 
er to the Chesapeake bay than those of Wilkesbarre, or 
any other valuable mines on ithe Susquehannah; which 
distance is supposed equivalent to one dollar and forty 
cents per ton, in transit to market, upon a canal or rail 
road; An act of the legislature has been passed for the 
incorporation of a company to make an artificial naviga- 
tion, or rail road, from the mines to the river, which 
route is a gentle descent, upon good bottom. Coal 














at froth forty to a 
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2. The quality of the coal has been com i 
proved with the Schuylkill, by one of the shisets chyey 
ists, who pronounced it the best he had examine, 
Thirty Ibs. of each, were burned under similar cireysy. 
stances, and the Mahanay was found to be more eagi 
ignited, 30 i pm bgp & more intense heat, any 
more caloric. Its specific quantity 1.25; the 
kill, 1.453* r Westy Sehugl 

3. The mining operations may be preformed yiy, 
pe facility. ‘The strata of coal are horizontal or negy. 
y so; and thus the roof may be supported by coal pil. 
lars. No labor will be needed to discharge water from 
the pits, for it may be readily drained off into the streag, 
intersecting the field. 

fron ore appears to abound in these lands; fine timbe 
is plentifulty found along the waters, and elsewhere, 
some fertile valleys in the vicinity are settled by indus. 
trious Germans; and, for water powei, the Mahanay |; 
decidedly the finest creek in Northumberland county,” 





Hanp Tabkiye. We have published gov. Miller, 
singular speech and strange toast on the 4th of July, a 
Statesburg, S. C. and meet with many other articles g 
like character. One of them is thus noticed in the Ney 
Yord Herald: 

A clergyman named Charlton, delivered an oration q 
Savannah on the 4th of July, in which there were many 
violent passages. ‘I'he closing paragraph will suffice to 
show the spirit of charity in which the citizens of the 
north are considered by the reverend gentleman. We 
had hoped this fierce sectiunal inveteracy was weari 
away; but we begin to fear it will contmue, when we 
see the clergy giving to it their sanction in such unmex 
sured language as this:— 

“When deaf to the voice of reason, they shall laugh at 
your reproaches, ten beur with them no longer,—tear the 
recollection of that affection from your hearts, and its 
shackles from your hands, and, to use the words of ome 
of Georgia’s purest patriots, “having exhausted the ar 
gument, stand by your arms.” 

‘*Strike,—till the last armed foe expires, 
“Strike,—for your altars and your fires, 
“Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
“God,—and your native land.” 

It is not a litdle remarkable that, on the same duyy, 
the following toast was drank at the celebration in Prince 
George’s county, Virginia— 

“A divine who preached a severance of the union, Ip 
July 1812—Tar and feathers to his memory.” 

A note adds that this toast bad reference to a clergy- 
man of Massachusetts, whose memory is to be tarred and 
feathered. We wish no such infliction on the person of 
the clergyman of Georgia, though believing that the lat- 
ter, just as much as the former, has departed from the 
line of his vocation, and that the wrong of one cannot be 
separated from that of the other. 

The following are some of the regular toasts drunk by 
the South Carolina association, on celebrating its 6th an- 
niversary— 

The domestic policy of the south—Without change of 
modification. 

Southern institations—Southern manners—southern 
sympathies. 

The plantation states—The richest jewels in the dia- 
dem vf the confederacy—purloined by the lords of the 
power loom. 

The patriotic memory of the virtuous and prophetic 
Rawlins Lowndes—Who, in the convention, triumphaot- 
ly asked that his epitaph might be thus written—** This 
is the man who opposed the federal constitution, becaust 
he foresaw that it would ruin the southern country.” 

Foreign commerce—Its protection and increase was the 
motive to union; its virtual prohibition, must be the 
signal for another independence. 





*A gentleman of Baltimore, of much respectability, 
engaged in ironworks, having tried about twenty tony 
says itis much more pure than that from Wilkesbarre; 
and that, ifany anthracite coal smelts iron ore, it will be 
such as this, which resembles charcoal more than any he 
has ever seen. 
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~ Colleton district-—The nurse of lofty sentiment; the 
Pawuret Hatt, where the cradle of southern sovereiga- 
ty is constantly rocked. 


-Corrox. It appeared by a statement published in 
our number of the Ist inst. that the product of cotton, in 
the -last season, exceeded that of the former one in 
148,261 bales; and we have a table ‘shewing that the 
jrports of [American] cotton, at Liverpool, frona 1st 
Jan. to 1st. June 1829, exceeded those of 1828, for same 
time, in the amount of 84,692 bales. ‘Total in the pre- 
sent year 269,735 bales, in 1828, 185,043, 








Exrra postace. Being at the,post-office the other 
day for the purpose of personally receiving and examin- 
ing our letters, if any there were for us, previous to leav- 

the stand or sight of the delivering clerk, we found 
it eecupied by, perhaps, the most extensive and busy 
merchant of our city, who was exhibiting a letter marked 
100 cents, which evidently should have been charged only 
but he had broken it open in his own counting 
house, and no correction of the error could be made. 
He stated, that the cost of his postage had latterly in- 
ereased one half, and that such errors were every-day 
aceurrences; and he spoke with unusual warmth of the 
tax that he paid because of the blunders, or something 
worse, of others. We advised that he should resist the 
ing by a personal attendance, as we ourselves 
were doing; but he said that was inconvenient and would 
be often unpleasant, &c. 

The following, copied from an eastern paper, shews 
that the new practice will not be retired trom—and, as 
favoring it, it is stated, that the receipts for the last 
quarter have exceeded those of the corresponding quar- 
ter oflast. year in the sum of 10,000 dollars; but how 
much of this isthe effect of increased business or increas- 
ed charges on Jetters, cannot be told. 

- Mr. Greenleaf, the new post-master at Portsmouth, 
N. H. recently addressed a letter to the post-master 
general, on the subject of refunding over-charged post- 
ages. Mr. G. stated that it had been the practice for 
fiteen years or more, inthe Portsmouth post-oflice, in 
case Of any letter being represented as overrated, to take 
the word of the person to whom such letter was «direct- 
ed as evidence of the overcharge, and to refund the ex- 
tra postage accordingly. In reply to the letter of Mr. 
Greenleaf, who asked for “positive instructions” upon 
the subject, the post-master general wrote as follows:— 
General post office depariment, 28th July, 1829. 

Srr—Your letter of the 23d inst. is received. The 
practice of refunding postage on the representation of 
the person receiving the letter was never admitted by 
the department, and it was never known at the depart- 
ment till recently, that it had any wliere obtained. Lts 
operation is unequal, and not reciprocal. It is unequal: 
forno post master would receive the representation of 
persons of doubtful veracity, ov of strangers; so that 
the more indigent, be'ng the more obscure, would sel- 
dom enjoy its benefits. It is not reciprocal: because let- 
ters underrated are never returned for correction; so that 
corrections are always made in favor of the individual, 
but never in favor of the department—and there are 
more letters underrated than overrated. The cashier of 
one of the banks in this place lately requested that the 
postage might be corrected on auy letter found to be 
overcharged. The post master requested him whenever 
he believed a letter to be overcharged, to send it un- 
broken to be opened at the post-office, and it would then 
be correeted; and it gives no more trouble to send the 
letter to the office before it is broken than afterwards. 
He accordingly sent a letter the next day, marked double, 
to be opened at the office; but on opening it, it was 
found to contain two bank notes, which increased the 
postage instead of diminishing it. Such would be the 
result in more than half the cases, if persons would send 
their letters unopened for correction. ‘Che aggregate 
amount of postage paid by any merchant or monied in- 
Stitution, is never more than the aggregate amount of 
lawful postage. ‘Lhis however, only proves that the law 
48 good; but whether good or bad, it would be a danger- 
Ous Innovation upon the principle of our institutions, to 
admit the authority of an executive officer to set aside the 
law and substitate his own arbitrary rule. 
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Imuch regret that any post-master has ever ventured 
upon this ground; and shall expect it to be abandoned by 
every person who retains a place in this department, 
The law on this point, and in every point is peremptory, 


and must be strictly obeyed. Lam, very ully, 
’W. t. BARRY. 


your obd’t. serv’t, 
Abner Greenleaf, esq. 

Sart. The ‘Western Register,” - published at 
Charleston, Va. gives us the following interesting article. 
A statement shewing the amount of salt manufactured 
in Kanawha county, from the 11th of March, 1827, to the 
Sth June, 1829, 














EBushels. lds. 
Ist quarter 251,620 34 
2d_—s do. 222,702 46 
3d do. 217,096 14 
4th do. 112,428 39 
5th do. 243,813 19 
Gth do. 266,787 rd 
7ta do. 242,759 : 
8th do. 156,713 07 
9th do. 290,987 Q7 
2,004, 907 38 


The foregoing statement is derived from the quarterly 
returns of the inspector. 

[Which shews an average production of about 75,000 
bushels per month. } 





Yertow rever. ‘The following is in exact eorrese- 
pondence with the generally received opinion of the na- 
ture of this terrible disease, as entertained by many care- 
ful observers of its origin and progress at Baltimore: 

{n the year 1822, the brig Gov. Hopkins sailed from 
Providence, R. 1. and arrived in Havana about the mid- 
dle of May. Early in June, the captain was taken sick 
of the yellow fever, and died after about 3 days illness; 
the mate took the command and the disorder, and died 
also within aweek. Another captain was then engaged, 
who also took the disease, and died within a few days. 
The consignee then engaged a captain and a mate, and the 
vesse) being loaded, proceeded to sea, soon after which 
the captain was seized with the malady, awd died also. 
Until this time, the mate continued in good health, but 
immediately after taking the command, he also was at- 
tacked, and died, before the vessel got to the latitude of 
the capes of Virginia, off which she was met by a pilot 
boat, which put on board a navigator, who carried her 
into Hampton Roads, but would not venture to sleep 
below deck. 

The crew, besides the officers, consisted of four men 
and a cook, who were employed at Havana in discharg- 
ing the outward cargo, and loading molasses in return. 
All of them enjoyed uninterrupted health during the 
whole voyage. 

The interenec to be drawn from these facts seem to be, 
that in the locker under the starboard birth in the cabin, 
was contained the origin of the disease; and when it is 
recollected that those lockers, in the small vessels trad- 
ing from the eastern states to the West Indies, are the 
common receptacles for the vegetables of the voyage, 
the conclusion seems inevitabie that the decay of vegeta- 
bles in that place occasioned poisonous exhalations whieh 
proved fata! to five individuals in succession, after they 
had assumed the command, and consequently taken pos~ 
session of the captain’s birth, by which they were expos- 
ed to these exhalations. [M. ¥. Mer. Adv. 





British vest. A Mr. Heathfield proposes to liqui- 
date the national debt, and to relievethe distresses of the 
country, by the following scheme, namely, to strike off 
thirty-one millions of taxes, pretty nearly the amount of the 
intevest payable on the debt, and instead thereof, to assess 
all property in the United Kingdom to the amount of one- 
fifth of its value, government stock of course included; 
that would be, taking the debt at eight hundred millions, 
£160,000,000, leaving a national debt of £640,000,000, 
the soterest of which would still have to be paid out_of 
the filth of all other property. Atl other property, ac- 
cording to the calculation of Mr. Heathfield, amounts to 
£2,300,000,000; a fifth of this would be £560,000,000, 


’ 








by which he proposes the £640,000,000 should be paid 


396 
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off, with the or of £80,000,000 to be paid to an- 
nuitants. In the finance accounts for the present year, 
am the receipts, is the following curious entry:-- 
“Cash from a ao ae towards paying the national 
debt, £6 Os. 9d.” ill any cf our javenile readers, by 
way of exercise, take the trouble to compute how long 
it would require for this sum, improved at compound in- 
terest, to liquidate the national debt, taking it to be only 
£800,000,000? 


A curious paper has been issued among the parliamen- 
tary papers. It isa return of the total number of per- 
sons to whom a half year’s dividend on different kinds 
of stock became due on the 5th of January last, specify. 
ing the number respectively whose dividend for the half 
year did not exceed £5, L10, £50, £100, £300, £500, 
£1,000, £2,000, and the number whuse dividend eaceed- 
ed £2,000. It appears that the total number who re- 
ceived dividends was 275,839, of which the particulars 
are as follows: 





Not exceeding £& 6 85,164 
> 10 42,167 
7. 50 97,673 
vs 100 25,822 
sp 200 15,046 
+7 300 4,812 
vs 500 3,076 
es 1,000 1,501 
* 2,000 436 
Exceeding 2,000 152 
Total persons receiving dividends 275,839 


—_—--— 


Boxivar. ‘There is a report that Bolivar has consent- 
ed to be crowned, and that negociations are going on to 
settle the succession ona French prince. ‘Though we 
have long thought that such will be the issue of military 
domination in Colombia, Peru, &c. we do not apprehend 
that the people are yet quite prepared for such a pro- 
ceeding; many of the few enlightened and good men that 
still remain ia those countries, must be killed-off first. 

Tourxer. A late French paper states, that among his 
other reforms, the sultan has turned his attention to the 
dresses of the ladies, and has thereby obtained an im- 

ortant victory over the prejudices of the Mussulmans. 
Vhe ladies of the imperial Looe and the wives of the 
ministers, have already set the example, to the great 
astonishment of the people, who couid scarce believe 
their eyes on seeing the ladies appear in public in gloves 
and French corsets. This is very amusing. We do not 
see how far it will be conducive to the great objects of 
the war, for the sultan to divert his attention from the 
organization of fresh troops to the millinery of the ladies. 

Srzam coacnes. Mr. LD. Napier, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, has constructed a steam coach to run between Loch 
Eck and Creggan’s ferry, Strachur. It carries 16 pas- 
sengers inside and as many outside. As the distance it 
has to run is only five miles, it may perhaps answer. It 
has a double boiler placed behind. Vhe vehicle was 
tried on the road near Glasgow, and went at the rate of 
12 miles an hour with 25 passengers—it is not said for 
what distance. 


A Mr. Walter Hancock, of Bow, has lately invented 
a steam carriage, which, during the last fortnight, has been 
daily travelling between Fulham and Brompton, carry- 
Ae eight persons, and going at the rate of 12 miles an 
our. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London and Liverpool papers to the 25th. of June. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRULAND. 

The British parliament was prorogued on the 25th of 
June, on which occasion the king delivered a speech; it 
isnot published in the papers from which the following 
abstract is taken, but the Sun speaks of it as of a cloud- 
less and tranquilizing character, and gives the follow- 
ing as its heads: 

His majesty continued to be assured of the friendly 
sentiments of all foreign powers; and though he lamented 


the continuance of hostilities inthe east, his majesty re- 


—= 
amicus curiz, seeking to employ his best endeavors to 
prevent the war from extending, and to bring about the 
restoration of peace. His majesty has (for these purpos. 
es amongst others, no doubt) renewed his diplomatic 
relations with Turkey, and rade his majesty’s am. 
bassadors and those of the king of France, the pacifica- 
tion of Greece is to be again negociated in the name of 
the emperor Nicholas, as well as of the two former soy. 
ereigns. The king adverts with ‘increased regret” to 
the condition of the Portuguese monarchy; but will use 
his most diligent efforts to reconcile conflicting interests, 
and to remove the evils which press so heavily upon Por- 
tugal. The speech concludes with an expression of 
thanks to the house of commons for the supplies which 
his majesty is determined to apply with economy, and 
with a hope addressed to both branches of the legisla- 
ture, that Catholic emancipation may tend to the repose 
and improvement of Ireland, as well as to the strength- 
ening of the bonds of union between the sister islands, 
An interesting debate took place in the house of lords 
on the evening of June 19, when thie earl of Aberdeen 
laid on the table certain papers explanatory of the rela- 
tions of England with the kingdom otf Portugal. The 
documents were exceedingly voluminous, comprehend- 
ing all the communications between the courts of Brazil, 
oe and Portugal, and those between Don Miguel 
and those courts, in relation to the succession of the 
Portuguese crown. The earl of Aberdeen said, that 
with respect to the marriage of Donna Maria with 
Don Miguel, the plan had originated with Don John 
VI,; and Don Pedro, Mr. Canning and prince Met- 
ternich had simultaneously coneurred in thinking it an 
advisable measure. He said that though one of the 

arrisons of Terceira had declared in favor of Donna 

faria, the population of the island was decidedly in 
favor of Miguel, and in fact a civil war prevailed there. 
He did not know how the subjects of the queen of Por- 
tugal, could be prevented from Going to an island where 
her authority was acknowledged; aud how it would not 
be a breach of neutrality to allow an expedition from 
England to go out, for the purpose of joining either one 
party or the other. 

Complaint was made that the government had not 
made an exposition of its relations with Portugal earlier 
in the session. The Courier, in commenting on the lan- 
guage of the marquis of Clarricarde, on whose call 
the papers were produced, says, ‘‘it is a strange accus- 
tion against ministers, that they have not given that in- 
formation, which no one thought it worth his while to 
call for.” 

A serious affray happened in Limerick, between the 
people and the rifle brigade of the 60th regiment, and the 
36th regiment, in which much blood was spilled. It 
originated in a dispute about O’Connell and the Clare 
election. 

The Leeds Mercury says, “trade and manufactures,” 
are still ina state of extreme depression in Dewsbury, 
Heckmondwike, Millbridge, Littletown, Hightown, 
Robert-town, Huddersfield, Elland, and Halifax, through 
all of which places [ have just passed. People are eve- 
ry where crying shame upon parliament for breaking up 
without attempting to alleviate the public distress, or to 
diminish the public burthens. ” 

An extensive failure has occurred in Liverpool, caused 
by speculations in indigo. 

SPAIN. 

It appears from the last accounts from Madrid, that the 
king of Spain had determined ona new marriage. Pro- 
posals have been made for the hand of the princess Ma- 
ria Christiana, daughter of the king of Naples; the pre- 
liminaries are said to have been already agreed upon by 
the two courts, and the count Ofalia is to proceed io 
Naples in the capacity of ambassador extraordinary, for 
the special purpose of formally demanding the hand 0! 
the princess for Ferdinand. 

Many thousands of snurpits revenue are to be appropr’ 
ated to the purchase of wild beasts! 

Since the ist inst. sixty-eight shocks of earthquakes 
have been felt in the environs of Torre Vieja, thirteen 0 
which were violent. 

RUSSIA, 
An official statement had been published by the Rus- 





garded them with no nearer interest than that of an 


sian minister of finance on the progress of Russian mines, 
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aia which already 20,000 pieces of three roubles 
ae ae bern struck off out of the preduce of the new- 
1 discovered mine of platina, a metal called in Russia 
chite gold. The circulation of this coin has not, of 
course, become yet very general, but it is expected soon 
to be so, as the discovery of veins of the metal increases 
every . In 1827, the quantity of 1000 Ibs. was ex- 
ae A and in ae following year the produce had 
amounted to 3,720 Ibs. 
f " RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Bucharest, June 2. According to accounts from Kal- 
grasch of Sist May, the pacha of Silistria was said to have 
made a vigorous sally from the fortress, and to haye de- 
stroyed several of the works thrown up by the Russians, 
till after a sanguinary action he was driven back into the 
fortress. Eight hundred wounded have been brought 
over the Danube toCzulesti. General Malinofsky is said 
to be among the slain, who distinguished himself at the 
taking of Tournoul; and a general of artillery. Kutshuk 
Achmed pacha, is said to have been continually at the 
head of his troops during the sally, and to have encour- 
aged them by his impetuous courage. The loss of the 
‘Turks is also said to have been very great. Persons ac- 
quainted with the pacha of Silistria agree that he is just- 
ly considered as one of the most inveterate enemies to 
the Christians, and especially to the Russians, in all the 
east. This hatred is the ground of his cruelty to the 
wounded and prisoners. 

The pacha of Nicopolis announces that the greatest 
misery pervades the principalities; and that the peasantry, 
not being any longer able to comply with the requisitions 
for the war, have retired into the forests. It is the same 
thing at Bulgaria, where friends and fces fight together 
and lay every thing waste. ‘the inference from these 
different reports 1s considered at Pera, to be, that the 
second campaign will be like the first, with no decisive 
result. The succours brought to the capital are econsum- 
ed immediately. ‘Lhe English consul general Cart- 
wright has arrived atthe Dardanelles’ where the ain- 
bassador, sir Robert Gordon, is momentarily expected. It 
is impossible to give an idea of the impression made in 
this capital by this approach made by England to the 

orte. 

. A body of men under Achmed pacha, that entered’ 
Sandiakali have been compelled to retreat. The stand- 
ard of the prophet is now planted in the Kiosk of Kaladi, 
and immense cruwds flock to it. The capital was pertect- 
ly tranquil, and well supplied withcorn. ‘The last letters 
rom Constantinople of the 17th May, state that several 
hattles had taken place in the environs of Varna, and the 
Turks had penetrated to the walls of the above place. 
The Turkish account says, the Russians lost several 
thousands of men; Pravadi was taken and retaken several 
times; at present itisaheap of ruins. In consequence of 
the Russian fleet having retreated to the Bosphorus, the 
blockade was temporarily raised and a large number of 
vessels reached their destination. The Russian blockade 
of the Dardanelles still continues, and the respective 
fleets appear to act harmoniously. ‘fhe proclamation 
of the English admiral, which raised the blockade of the 
ports and coast situated beyond the Morea and the Cy- 
clades, has given great offence to the Greeks. Count 
ae d'Istrias, is stated not to have resigned: See page 

.—The plague was still raging at Bucharest. 

Commercial letters from Odessa give as a report that 
admiral Greig had engaged the Turks and captured 
several of their vessels. ‘The capitan pacha has captur- 
ed a Russian frigate with a crew of 400 men, in the Black 
sea. Gen. Paskewich is also said to have beaten the 
Turks before Akhalzik.—The waters of the Danube are 
1auch swollen; and fears are entertained lest the commu- 
nication with the right bank may be interrupted, and the 
labors of the siege of Silistria be impeded. 

A part of the Egyptian troops destined to reinforce the 
‘Turkish army, are on their march, but the remainder, by 
far the greatest number, have received counter orders, 

PERU. 

_ On the 18th of May, the Peruvian frigate Preuba ac- 
cidentally took fire in the harbor of Guayaquil, and was 
destroyec with most of the crew. 

© magazine, several vessels lying near were injured, 
and some of their crews killed. ‘The whole number of 


By the explosion of 





es received at Bogota, state that this occurrence leaves 
Guayaquil undefended by sea, and gives to Colombia the 
superiority of naval force in the Pacific. A Peruvian 
brig, and the schooner Macedonia, were captured in going 
out of the harbor of Guayaquil, on the 23d May, by the 
Colombian schooner Istmena, and ordered to Panama. 
Lima dates to the 25th April are received by an arri- 
val at New Bedford. A conspiracy to overthrow the 
government, and place the mulatto Ordonez at its head, 
had been discovered, and thirteen conspirators seized.— 
The convention agreed on at Jiron awaits the decision.of 
the next congress, in whom the power of ratification fs 
vested, according to the constitution of Peru. 
A large number of troops have embarked at Payta, 
(Peru) for Guayaquil. 
COLOMBIA. 

The Colombian flect is about to sail for the Pacific; and 
Bolivar is on his mareh for Peru. It is said a new de- 
cree of the government increases the duty on flour to 
eight dollars per barrel. 

ECF” LATEST FOREIGN NEWS, 
By an arrival at New York bringing Lendon papers to 
the 50th June. ‘The most important article is a detailed 
account of a great battle fought near Choumla, between 
the Russian general count Diebitsch and the grand vizier, 
on the Lt thjof June, and followed up by the victorious Ruse 
sians on the 12th, by which, perhaps, the best appointed 
army of the Turks, 40,000 strong, was ‘‘dissolved,” the 
vizier himself escaping accompanied only by a small 
number of horse. 
By a series of skilful onerations and vigorous move- 
ments, count Diebitsch so hemmed in the Turks that 
the chance only of a general battle was allowed them. 
They fought most gallantly on the Lith—the fight is 
called “murderous,” and the troops of either army 
were so exhausted, that the firing ceased on both sides. 
The Turks however, appear to have suffered a t 
deal the most, for on the following day, while the vizier 
was holding a council of war, he was again fiercely at- 
tacked, and totally routed, with the loss ot all his 
artillery, between 50 and 60 pieces, munitions and 
stores, his remaining troops flyingin all directions; but 
it seems to have been so managed that no large body of 
them escaped. ‘Their loss in killed, wounded and prison- 
ers is not fully stated, but when the official despatch was 
sent off the Russians were yet in full pursuit. ‘he Turk- 
ish corps contained 22 regiments of regular infantry and 
some of regular cavalry, with 15,000 Anatolian infantry and 
cavalry. ‘he Russian loss was heavy, but its amouat is 
notgiven, The troops appear to have behaved with ex- 
traordinary resolution and courage. 

The Turkish fleet being ordered into the Black sea, 
was promptly met by the Russian squadron and attacked. 
After a partial fight, the Turks retreated into the channet, 
and were not expected soon to leave it again. 





CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 

AND THE BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNAH RAIL ROAD, 

On the 8th of August, 1729, an act of assembly was 
passed, entitled ‘*An act for erecting a town on the north 
side of Patapseo, in Baltimore county, and for laying out 
into lots 60 acres of land, in and about the place where 
one John Fleming now lives.” And Saturday last, 
being the centenary anniversary of this interesting event, 
which the citizens had resolved to celebrate with proper 
ceremonies, it was embraced by the directors of the Balti- 
raore and Susquehannah rail road company as a proper 
occasion to lay the corner stone of the great work, which 
they have so spiritedly commenced, and are prosecuting 
with an energy that gives the most earnest hopes of 
speedy completion; thus adding another to the great 
facilities which have contributed to advance Baltimore 
from the brief period of her existence, with a population 
of 43 inhabitants and a boundary of 60 acres, to the third 
city in the union, containing a population of 80,000, and 
an area of 9,300 acres; a » Bal of prosperity and rapid 
growth, hardly surpassed in the annals of civilization. 

The ceremonies of the day were commenced by an 
assemblage ef the citizens at 7 o’clock in Monument 
Square, where seats, in front of the court house, had 
been provided for the revolutionary soldiers, governor 





lives lost is said to have been about 1009. 





The despatch. | 


and other officers of the state, city, navy, army amd fo- 
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of distinction, sheltered by a canopy decorated in| “After the above was in type, we received from colon. 
the most tastefn] manner; when, after an appropriate and | ec! John Crowell, agent for the Creek nation, a letter, da. 
i sive prayer by the rev. M. Snethen, they were ted on the 23d instant,.in whieh he authorizes us to say 
pe hia by George W. Rend, esq. the orator selected | that the above statement from the Columbus Enquirer jg 
for the oceasion, in an eloquent and patriotic speech, in} in many of its important facts, incorreet; and that great 
whieh he took a rapid and interesting view of the rise and | alarm has been unnecessarily and improperly produced 
ss of the city. by at on the frontiers. He also says, 

At the conclusion of the oration, a procession was) ‘*With regard to that partof the statement, relative to 
formed at the Masonic Hal}, under the direction of the; the Cherokees, Iam more particularly mortified at it; not 
Grand Lodge of Md. which had been requested by the | only because it is entirely incorrect, but beeause Ehave no 
directors of the rail road company to lay the corner stone, | disposition to meddle with the business of the Cherokees, 
consisting of the grand and subordinate lodges, the} So tar from my ever saying what that statement makes 

nd R. A. chapter, the kinghts templars, the diree-| me say, I have stated my mformation was, that no chiefs 
tors and engineers of the rail road, and several youthful | of the Cherokees met the delegation from this nation: 
associations. The procession moved at about 4 past 9| the two Ridges and Vann were ali that attended, and 
o’clock and passed through several of the principal! (hey are not m authority in the Cherokee nation. 
streets; having arrived at the site selected for Jaymg| “It is due to the public as well as myself, that the 
the stone, the governor, &c. took seats on an elegant} statement in the Columbus paper should be corrected, 
platform erected for their accommodation. The chaplain | which is my apology for making the request of you.” 
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of the grand lodge, the rev. Dr. Williams, then address-! ‘*In addition to the above we are informed by a gen- a 
ed the throne of grace and begged « blessing on the | tleman from fort Mitchell, that he did. not apprehend 

t undertaking. George Winchester, esq. the pre-} any attack was contemplated by the Créeks on the whites; J 
sident of the company, then delivered an address, ex-| nor was it probable that any alliance or concert would be ed 
planatory of its objects and views; and h:ving eonclud-| formed by them with other Indian tribes, owing to their as 
ed, col. Hiiliam Steuart, the deputy grand Master, in| mutnal animosity and hostility towards each other. That ' 


the presence of tke masonic brethren and the thou-)} it was true the Creeks had held a seeret couneil for the 

sands assembled to witness it, performed the eccremony | purpese, it was believed, of remonstrating with the gener- 

of laying the stone. The mallet or gravel, employed on | al government, and entering a protest against being for- Fr 

this ocension, was the one used by the father of his eoun-} cibly removed; bat that the prospect of an Indian war et 
try, in laying the corner stone of the capitol at Washing- | depends upon a remote contingency, which he thinks can 

ton. The rev. Mr. Reynolds of Harrisburg, Pa. next} never happen. 

offered up a beautifal and impressive prayer. Tle was| “Owing to various unfounded rumors respecting the 


followed by the grand marshal, who read the inscription | hostility of the Indians, our informant adds, that a good 





composition plate. deal of excitement had been felt on the frontier, and par- 
On one side were engraved these words: | ticularly at Columbus; but that all apprehensions on the 
IN COMMEMORATION | subject were fast subsiding. ‘The agent, he informs us, 
Of the commencement of the | has constantly advised the government of every move- 
Ralttimore and Susquehannah rail road, this stone xas| ment of the Indians; and would promptly correspond 
placed, | with the executive of Georgia the moment that appear- 
Ox Tar 8TH DAY OP AvGUST, A. bp. 1829, | ances should indicate the necessity of his. doing so.” 
By the Grand Lodge of Maryland, —_— 
Under the direction of the president and directors of; But the Savannsh Georgian of the 28th ult. says, “A 
the rail road company, being the first | gentleman from Augusta informed us yesterday, that the 
i sae HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY OF | U.S. troops there, who were stationed here during the 
BALTIMORPF; | winter, were preparing, in conformity to orders, to march 


Which was laid out under an act of the assembjy of the} for the Indian nation. 
province of Maryland, [- ert. || 





Passed on the 8th day of August, A. D. 1729. BRITMWH GOODS—IMPORTED. 
Andon the other side were inseribed the following:| We are among those who have believed that great 
In ‘rue 547TH YAR OF THE | guantities of Britis: goods have been fraudulently enter- 


Independence of the United States. el at our custom houses, and we believe so still—though 
Andrew Jackson, president of the U. 8. the following statement, from the New York Mercantile 
Daniel Martin, governor of Maryland. Advertiser, goes to shew that a certain eleven bales, after 


Jacob Small, mayor of the city of Baltimore. | a *fcareful examination,” were not found to be under- 
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George Winchester, president of the rail road com-! charged, to avoid the payment of duty. We shall, pro- 
pany. | bably, hear more on this subjeet—but it will require 
DINECTORS, | Dany such investigations to satisfy the putilic on this 
James L. Hawkins, Thomas Finlay, | head, 
Sheppard C. Leakin, a cp | Appruisement of eleven bales <loths, imported by William 
Justus Hoppe, aad 1. ! liam . enking,. Bent, per ship Silas Richards, Henry Holdredge, mas- 
James oma , Yea oe ter, from Liverpool. New York, 27th July, 1829. 
Robert > 7 See EO ee ae eee ee 
John Kelso, <4] 4 . : Appraised | Appraised 
. "eae =| ppraised Invoice '- . . 
2 eminem St pedianesiad by J. Pratt a | — value, eur sing yey 
When the grand marshal had finished reading the} —|—! es 
plate, a glass jar containing the newspapersofthe day,! | | 7. ». a. ae a SP ere oe ae ce 
and the current American coins, was deposited in the} C }28| 230 19 7 | 22910 6] 19 . Srvc 
stone, which was properly cemented. The ceremonies| (29) 943 7 51! 923514 61 712 1 } 
were closed by an oration from E, L, Finley, esq. which $0| 983 . 24} 26713 3115 6 U4 Vicce ee 
was worthy of the occasion, and delivered with such pow- St} 19012 6) Q10 12 . Cathe = | 
er and effect, as elicited the most intense attention trom 52| 257 3 6 | 256 10 103 } . 12° 74 
the numerous auditors, who have expressed the highest 331 309 15 2] 20818 51117 2 ee ES 
— at the able manner in which he fulfilled the 34) 212 $ 113| 230 8 3] . . .| 18 4 Sz 
uts assigned him. The procession returned to the city! 35, 931 41 7/|16016 4/1 . . .| 2914 9 
about 4 o’¢lock, and at night a splendid display of fire} 36) 158 17 103] 187 10 3 » « « | 9B 12-46 
works terminated the ceremonies. 37] 2141211 | 207. 83] 412 8] ... - 
THE CREEK INDIANS 58) 196 16 53) 1911310; 5 2 7]... © -» 
aXe : “a1 i ALAND. | 
The Macon Telegraph of the 25th ultimo, in copying 12,333 11 $ |2,386 S 53/35 5 94 89 S 6} 
from the Columbus Enquirer the article which we quo- a 
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ted on Monday, appends to it the following refutatory | mF ah 3s. 5 @ 
facts and observations: Under invoice £53 17 8; 
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We the subseribers, having been called upon by the 
public to examine and appraise the value of 
eleven bales of cloth, as per the above schedule, do cer- 
tify that after a careful examination of each piece of cloth 

in said bales, marked C, (in a diamond), Nos. 
98, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 56, 57 and 38, that the 
prices as above stated are their true value, to the best of 
our j ent, at the place where they were manufactur- 
ed, subject to the usual 5 per cent. iowed by manufac- 
turers for measurement. 

GEORGE INNIS, 

PHILIP THOMAS, 
WILLIAM M. CAIRNNS, 
WM. H. LEGGETT, 
ALLEN ROBBINS. 


L assisted in the appraisement of three of the first and 
four of the last packages of cloths, described above,-and 
confirm this certificate to the extent of my examination. 

29th July, 1829. CHA’S RUSSELL. 


I assisted in the appraisement of ten of the above nam- 
ed s of cloths, and confirm this certificate, as far 
as } examined. JOHN W. LEAVITT. 

July 29, 1829. 





PRICE OF WOOL. 
We have been politely favored, (on our own request), 
with the following interesting statement. 
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MR. CLAY’S SPEECH, 
At the public dinner at Fowler’s garden, Lexington, 
Ky. May, 16, 1829. 
Toast.— Our distinguished guest, friend and neighbor, | 
Hexny CLraxy—with increased proofs ot his worth, we | 
delight to renew the assurance of our confidence in his | 





St talents and incorruptibility—may health and | 


Vppiness attend him in retirement. and a teful na- 
tion do justice to his virtues. , ™ 
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After the above toast was proposed, Mr. Clay rose, 
and respectfully saluting the immense multitude that 
stood before him, addressed them from a porch in which, 
elevated somewhat above them, he was situated, substan- 
tially as follows: . 

I fear, friends and fellow-citizens, that if I could find 
Janguage to express the feelings which now animate me, 
T could not be heard throughvut this vast assembly. My 
voice, once strong and powerful, has had its vigor im- 
ss by delicate health and advancing age. You mug 

ave been separated, as I have been, for four years past, 
from some of your best and dearest friends, with whom 
during the greater part of your lives, you had associated 
in the most intimate friendly intercourse, you must have 
been traduced, as I have been, after exerting, with zeal 
and fidelity, the utmost of your powers to promote the 
welfare of our country; and you must have returned 
among those warm-hearted friends, and been greeted and 
welcomed ani! honored by them, as I have recently been, 
before you could estimate the degree of sensibility which 
I now feel, or conceive how utterly inadequate all human 
language is to pourtray the grateful emotions of my heart. 
I behold gathered here, as I have seen in other instances 
since my return among you, sires far advanced in years, 
endeared to me by an interchange of friendly office and 
sympathetic feelings, beginning more than thirty years 
ago. Their sons, grown up during my absence in the 
popiie councils, accompanying them; and all, prompted 
»y ardent attachment, affectionately ae bata 4 and sa- 
luting me as if I belonged to their own household, Con- 
sidering the multitude here assembled, their standingand 
respectability, and the distance which many have come 
personally to see me, and to testify their respect and 
confidence, I consider this day and this occasion as the 
proudest of my life. The tribute, thus rendered by my 
friends, neighbors and fellow-citizens, flows spontaneous- 
ly from their hearts, as it penetrates the inmost recess 
of mine. Tendered in no servile spirit, it does not aim 
to propitiate one in authority. Power could not buy or 
coerce it. The offspring. of enlightened and indepen- 
dent freemen, it is addressed to a beloved fellow citizen, 
in private life, without office, and who can present no- 
thing in return, but his hearty thanks, 1! pray all of you, 
gentlemen, to acceptihese. ‘They aredue to every one 
of you for the sentiment just pronounced, and for the 
proceedings of this day. Andlowea "ag page’ expres- 
sion of them to that portion of my friends who, although I 
had the misfortune to differ from them in the late contest, 
have honored me by their attendance here. I have no 
reproaches to make them. Kegrets Ihave, But I give, 
as | have received from them, the hand of friendship as 
cordially as itis extended to any of my frends, It is 
highly gratifying to me to know that they, and thousands 
of others who co-operated with them in producing the 
late political change, were unaffected towards me by the 
prejudice attempted to be excited against me. I enter- 
tain too high respeet for the inestimable privilege of free- 
ly exeréising one’s independent judgment, on public af- 
fairs, to dvaw in question the right of any of my fellow 
citizens to form and to act upon their opinions, in opposi- 
tionto mine. The best and wisest among usare, at best, 
but weak and fallible human beings. And no man ought to 
setup his own judgment as an unerring standard by 
which the correctness of all others is to be tested and 
tried. 

It cannot be doubted that, with individual exceptions, 
the great body of every political party that has hitherto 
appeared in this country, has been honest in its intentions 
and patriotic in its aims. Whole parties may have been 
sometimes deceived and deluded, but, without being con- 
scious of it; they no doubt sought to advance the welfare 
of the country. Whiere such a eontest hus existed as that 
which we have recently witnessed, there will be prejudi- 
ces on the one side and predileetions on the other. Ff, 
during its progress, we cannot calm the passions, and 
permit truth and reason to have their und:sturbed sway, 
we ought, at least, after it has terminated, to own their 
empire. Judging of public men and public meastres in 
a spirit of candor, we should strive to eradicate every 
bias, and to banish from our minds every consideration 
not connected with the good of our country. 

I do not pretend to be more than other men exempt 
from the influence of prejadice and predilection. But 1 
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declare most sincerely that have sought, in reference to 
the, present administration, and shall continue to strive, 
to ¢ all prejudices, and to judge its acts and mea- 
sures as they appear to me to affect the interests of our 
‘country. 
A large — of my friends and fellow citizens, from 
~whom I differed on the late occasion, did not disagree with 
me as to the foreign or domestic policy of government. 
‘We only differed in the selection of agents to carry that 
licy into effect. Experience can alone determine who 
was right. If that policy continues to be pursued under 
the new administration, it shall have as cordial support 
from me, as if its care had been confided to agents of my 
ehoice. If, on the contrary, it shall be neglected or 
.abandoned, the friends to whom I sow refer will be 
bound by all the obligations of patriotism and consistency 
to adhere to the policy. ; 
We take anew commencement from the fourth of 
March last. After that day those who supported the 
election of the preseut chict magistrate were left as free 
‘to judge of the conduct of his administration as those who 
opposed it. It will beno more inconsistent in them, if 
he disappoints their expectations, to disapprove his ad- 
ministration, than it will be in us to support it, if, disap- 
‘pointing ours, he should preserve the established policy 
of the nation, and introduce no new principles of alarm- 
ing tendency. 
Phey bestowed their suffrages, upon the supposition 
that the goverument would be well administered: that 
‘public pledges would be redeemed, soleron professions 
be falfilled, and the rights and liberties of the people be 
protected and maintained. If they shall find themselves 
deceived, in any of these respects; should principles 
-avowed during the canvass be violated during the presi- 
dency, and new principles of dangerous import, neither 
avowed to, nor anticipated by them, be put forth, they 
will have been betrayed; the distinguished individual for 
whom they voted will have fuiled to preserve his identity, 
and they will be urged by the most sacred of duties to 
apply the proper corrective. 
~ Government is a trust, and the officers of government 
































wre trustees. And both the trust and the trustees ure 
¢reated for the benefit of the people. Official incumbents! 
are bound, therefore, to administer the trust, not for) 
their own private or individual benefits, but so as to pro- | 
mote the prosperity ot the people. ‘This is the vital prin-| 
ciple ofarepublic. Ifa differeut principle prevail, and | 
a government be so administered as to gratify the passions 
or to promote the interests of a particular indiv dual, the | 
orms of free institutions may remaiu, but that govern-_ 
ment is essentially a monarchy. The great difference | 
between the two forms of government is, that iu arepub- | 
Nie all power and authority and al) public offices and hon- | 
ers emanate from the people, and are exercised and | 
held for their benefit. tna monarchy, all power and au- | 
thority, all offices and honors, proceed from the monarch. | 
Ifis interests, his caprices and his passions, influence and 
control the destinies of the kingdom. In a republic the | 
are every thing, and a particular individual no- | 

; » Ina monarchy, the monarch is every thing, and 
lhe people nothing. And the true character of the gov- | 
ernment is stampt not by the forms of the appointment to | 
office alone, but by its practical operation. If, in one, | 
nominally free, the chief magistrate, as soon us he is 
clothed with power, proceeds to exercise it so as to min- | 
ister to his passions, and to gratify his favorites, and sys- 
tematieally disiributes his rewards and punishments, in 
the application of the power of patronage, with which he 

is invested tor the good of the whole, upon the principle 
of devotion and attachmentto him, and not according to 
the ability and fidelity with which the people are or may 
be served, that chet magistrate, for the time bemg, and 
within the scope of his discretionary powe:s, is in fact, if 

not in form, a monarch. 

It was objected to the late administration, that it adopt- 
ed and enforced a syste:n of proscription. During the 
whole period of it, not a solitary officer of the govern- 
ment, from Maine to Louisiana, within my knowledge, 
was dismissed on account of his political opimions. It 
was. well known to the late president that many officers, 
who held their places subject to the power of dismission, 
were opposed to his re-election, and were actively em- 
ployed in behalf of his competitor. 
































Vet not one was! 






| innovation upon the principles and practice of our insti 
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discharged from thatcause. In the commencement an; 
early part of his administration, appointments were 
tniscuously made from all the parties in the previous ¢ap, 
vass. And this course was pursued until an oppesitigg 
was organized, which denounced all appointments from, 
its ranks as being made for impure purposes. 

I am aware that it may be urged that a change was made 
in some of the publishers of the laws. There are aboy 
eighty annually designated. Of these, during the fog, 
years of the late administration, about 12 or 15 wer 
changed. Some of the changes were made from 
graphical or other local considerations In several jp. 
stances one friend was substituted for another. In othe); 
one opponent for another. . 

Several papers among the most influential in the op. 
position, but otherwise conducted with decorum, wer 
retained. Of the entire number of changes, not mor 
than four or five were made on account of the scurrilons 
character of their papers, and not because of the politi. 
cal sentiments of the editors. It was deemed injurious 
the respect and moral influence, which the laws should 
always command, that they should be promulgated in the 
columns of a public paper, parallel with which were other 
columns, in the same paper, of the grossest abuse of the 
government and its functionaries. 


On this subject I can speak with certainty, and I en. 







brace with pleasure this opportunity for explanation, i 
The duty of designating the printers of the laws apper- th 
tains to the office which I lately filled. The selections Al 
usually made at the commencement of every session o/ T 
congress. It was made by me without any particular con- 

sultation with the president or any member of his cabinet, 2 
In making it, I felt under no greater obligation to select P 
the publisher of the laws of the previous year, than an c 
individual feels himself bound to insert a succeeding at- ~ 
vertisement in the same paper which published his last. :: 


The law does not require it, but leaves the secretary of 
state at liberty to make the selection according to his sense 

of propriety. A publisher of the laws is not an officer 
of government It had been judicially so decided. He 
holds no commission. ‘The accuracy of the statement 
therefore, that no officer of government was dismissed 
by the late administration, in consequence of his politi- 
cal opinions, is not impaired by the few changes of pub- 
lishers of the laws which were made. 


But, if they had been officers of government, who 
could have imagined that those, who objected to the re- 
movals, would so soon have themselves put ia practice a 
general and sweeping system of exclusion? 

The president is invested with the tremendous power 
of dismission, to be exercised for the public good, and 
not to gratify any private passions or purposes. It was 
conferred to prevent the Public trom suffering throug) 
faithless or incompetent officers. It was made summa- 
vy because, if the slow process of trial before a judicial 
tribunal were resorted to, the public might be greatly 
injured during the progress ea prior to the decision of 
the case. But it never was in the contemplation of con- 
gress, that the power would or could be applied to the 
removal of competent, diligent and faithtul officers. 
Such an application of it is an act of arbitrary power, and 
a great abuse. 


l regret extremely that I feel constrained to uotice the 


tutions now m progress. 1 had inost anxiously hoped, 
that I could heartily approve the acts and measures of 
the new administration. And I yet hope that it wiil 
pause, and hereafler pursue a course more in unison 
with the spirit ofa free government. I entreat my frient!s 
and fellow citizens, here and elsewhere, to be persuaded 
that I now perform a most painful duty; and that it is far 
from my wish to say one word that can inflict any wound 
upon the feelings of any of them. I think, indeed, that 
it is the duty ofall of them to exercise their jadgments 
freely ‘and independently on what is passieg; and that 
none ought to feel themselves restrained, by false pride, 
or by any part which they took m the late election, 
from condemning what their hearts cannot approve, 
Knowing the imputations to which L expose myself, I 
would remain silent if Ldid not solemnly believe that 
there was serious cause of alarm in the principle of re- 
moval which had been recently acted on, Hitherto, the 
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ice of the government has been, where 
are preferred against public officers, foreign or 
to transmit to them a copy of the charges, for 
se of refutation or «xpianation. This has been 
consdered an equitable substituie to the more tedious 
and fownal trials before judicial tribunals. But now 
ns me dismissed, not only without trial of any sort, 

t withowr.charge. And, asif the imteation were to 

iy public O}inion, and to give to the acts of power a 
higher degree % enormity, m some instances the per- 
sons dismissed hae carried with them, in their pockets, 
the strongest testimonials to their ability and integrity, 


. 
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the purposes of oppression. If the new administration 
had found these discharged officers wanting in a zealous 
co-operation to execute the laws, in consequence of their 
reference at the preceding election, there would have 
been ground for their removal. But ths bas not been 
pretended; and to show that it formed no cousideration, 
have been dismissed, among its first acts, without 
affording them an Opportunity of manifesting that their 
sense of public duty was unaffected by the chowe which 
they had at the preceding election. 

1 will not dweil on the injustice and individual distress 
which: are the necessary consequences of these acts of 
authority. Men who accepted public employ ments en- 
tered on them with the implied understanding that they 
would be retaimed as long as they continued to discharge 
their duties to the public honestly, ably, and assiduously. 
All their private arrangements are made accordingly. 
To be dismissed, without fault, and without trial; to be 
expelled, with their families, without the means of sup- 

rt, and, in some instances, disqualified by age or by 
official habits from the pursuit of any other business, and 
all this to be done upon the will of one man, in a tree 
government, was surely intolerable oppression. 

Our institutions proclaim, reason cujoins, and con- 
science requires, that every freeman shail exercise the 
elective franchise freely and independently; and that, 
among the candidutes for his suffrage, he shali teariessly 
bestow itupon him who will best advance the interests 
of hiscountry. ‘The presuimption is that this is always 
done, unless the contrary appears. But, it the conse- 
quence of such a periormance of patriotic duty is to be 
punishment; if an houest and sincere preference of A. 
toJ. isto be treated as a crime, then our dearest privi- 
ieee isa mockery, and our msututions are suares. 
~ During the reign of Bonaparte, upon one of those oc- 
easions in which he affected to take the sense of the 
French people as to his being made consul jor lile, or 
emperor, an order was sent to the French armies to col- 
lect their suffrages. They were told ina public procia- 
mation, that tiey were authorized and requested to vote 
freely, according to the dictates of their best judgments 
und their honest convictions, But a mandate was pri- 
vately circulated amon, them importing that 1 any sol- 
dier voted against Bouaparte he shouid be instantly shot. 

Is there avy other difference, execpt in the mode of 
punishment, between that case and the arbitrary removal 
of men frow their public stations for no other reasons 
than that ofan honest and conscientious preference of one 
presidential candidate to another? And can it be doubt- 
ed, that the spirit which prompts these removals is re- 
strained from being extended to all, in private life, who 
manifested a similiar preterence, only by barriers which 
itdare not yct break down? But should public opinion 
Sanction them, how !oug will these barriers reuain? 

~ One of the worst consequences of the introduction ot 
this tenure of public office will be, should it be perma- 
neutly adopted, to substitute for a system of responsi- 
bility, founded upoa the ability and integrity with which 
public officers discharge their duties to the community, 
4 System of universal rapacity. Incumbents, freling the 
instability of their situations, and Knowimg their liabii .) 
to periodical removals, at short terms, without any re- 
gard to the manner in which they have exceuted ther 
trusts, will be disposed to make the most of ther uncer- 
tala Offices, whilst they hold them, And lence we may 
&Xpect innumerable cases of iraud, peculatiun and cor- 
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, President Jackson commenced his official career on the 
4th ot Mareli last, with every motive which should Ope- 


judices and passions which had been exhibited in the 
previous contest, and to practice diguified moderation 
and forbearance. 
rable majority of the people, 


He had been the choice of a conside- 
and was elected by a large 
majority of the electoral votes. He had been elected 
mainly from the all powertul influence of gratitude tor 
his brilliant military services, in spite of doubts and fears 
entertained by many who contributed to his elevation. 
He was far advaneed in years, and, if fame speak true, 
was suffering under the joint infirmities of age and dis- 
ease. He had recently been visited by one of the seve- 
rest afflictions of Providence, in the privation of the 
partner of his bosom, whom he is represented to have 
tenderly loved, and who warmly returned all his affee- 
tion. He had no child on whom to cast his honors. 
Under such circumstances, was ever man more impe- 
tiously called upon to stifle all the vindictive passions of 
his nature, to quell every rebellious feeling of his heart, 
and to dedicate the short residue of his life to the God 
who had so long blessed and spared him, and to the 
country which had so greatly nonored him? : 
I smeerely hope that he will yet do this. 1 hope so 
for the sake of human nature, and for the sake of his 
own reputation. Whether he has, durmg the two months 
of his administration, so conducted himself, let facts tell 
and history pronounce. ‘Truth is mighty and will prer 
wail. 

lt was objected to Mr. Adams that, by appointing sev-~ 
leral members of congress to public places, he endanger- 

the purity of the body, and established a precedent 

fraught with the most mischievous consequences. And 
president Jackson, (a0, he begged his pardon, it was can- 
didate Jackson) was so much alarmed by these appomt+ 
meuts tor the integrity and permanency of our institutions, 
that ina solemn communication which he deliberately 
made to the legislature ot Tennessee, he declared his 
firm conviction to be, that no member of congress ought 
to be appointed to any office except a seat upon the bench, 
And he added that he hunself would conform to tha; 
rule, 
Dur ing the four years of Mr. Adais’s administration, 
the whule number of appointments made by him, from 
congress, did not exceed four or five. In the first four 
weeks of that of his successor, more than double that 
numer have been appointed by him. In the first two 
mouths of presideut Jackson’s administration, be has ape 
poited more members of congress to pubiic office than 
i believe were appointed by any one of his predecessors 
during their whole period of tour or eight years, And 
it appears that no office is too high or too low to be be- 
stowed by him on this favored class, from that of a head of 
a department down to an inconsiderable coliectorsiup, or 
even a subordinate office under a collector, Ht 1 have 
not been misinformed, a representative trom the greatest 
commercial metropolis m the United States, has recently 
been appomted to some interior station, by the collector 
of the portot New York. 
Without meaning to assert, asa general principle, that 
im no ease would it be proper that a resort should be had 
to the halls of congress to draw trom them tried talents 
and experienced pubiic servants, to aid in the executive 
or judicial departments, all must agree that such a resort 
shoujd not be too often made, and that there should be 
some limit both as to the number and the nature of the 
appowiments. And |} do sincerely thik that ‘this 
linit has, m both particulars, been transcended beyond 
ail safe bounds, and so as to excite serious apprehensions, 

it is not, however, my opinion, but that of president 
Jackson, which the public bas now to consider, Having 
declared to the American peuple, Lurough the Tennes- 
sec legisiature, the danger of the pracuce; having delibes 
rately comunitted himseil to act in consunance with that 
declared Opiiou, Low can be now be justified in violating 
tuis solemn piedge, aud m entaimg upon his country a 
perilous precedent, fraught with the corrupting tendency 
whieh he described? 

itis in vain to say that the constitution, as it now stands, 
does not forbid these appomtments. it does not enjoin 
them. Ut there be an inherent defect m the theoretical 
character of the instrument, president Jackson was bound 
to hare redeemed his pledge, and employed the whole 
intluence and weight of his name to remedy the defect in 








its practical operation. The constitution admitted ot the 
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service of one man in the presidential office during his 
life, if he could secure successive elections. That ¢ great 
, a8 president Jackson describes him, whom he 
— to imitate, did not wait for an amendment of 
constitution to correct that defect; but, after the ex- 
ample of the father of his country, by declining to serve 
thar. two terms, established a practical principle 
is not likely ee be violated. 
‘ was another class of citizens upon whom pub- 
Jic offices had been showered in the men stelece. 
Ido not know tae number of editors of newspapers that 
heve been recently appointed, but I have noticed, in the 
public , Some fifteen or twenty. And they were 
generally of those whose papers had manifested the 
greatest activity in the late canvass, the most vulgar abuse 
opponents, and the most fulsome praise of their favor- 
ite candidate. Editors are as much entitled to be ap- 
pointed as any other class of the community: but if the 
mumber and the quality of those promoted be such as to 
render palpable the motive of their appointment; if they 
are preferred, not on account of their fair pretensions, and 
their ability and capacity to serve the public, but because 
of their devotion to a particular individual, I ask it the 
consequence must not be to render the press 
and in time to destroy this hitherto justly cherish- 
ladium of our liberty. 
the principle ot all these appointments—this mono- 
poly of public trusts by members of congress and _parti- 
san editors—be exceptionable, (and [ would not have al- 
Jaded to them but from my deliberate conviction that 
they are essentially vicious), their effects are truly alarm- 
ing. Iwill not impute to president Jackson any design 
to subvert our liberties. I hope and believe that he does 
not now entertain any such design. But I must say that 
if an ambitious president sought the overthrow of our 
ment, and ultimately to establish a different form, 
would, at the commencement of his administration, 
proclaim, by his official acts, that the greatest public vir- 
cue was ardent devotion to him. That no matter wha 
had been the character, the services, or the sacrifices of 
fncumbents or applicants for office, what their expe- 
rience or ability to serve the republic, if they did not 
bow down and worship him they possessed no claim to his 
or Such an ambitious president would say, as 
monarchs have said, *‘I am the state.”” He would dis- 
miss all from public employment who did not belong to 
the true faith. He would stamp upon the whole official 
s of government one homogeneous character, and 
infuse into it one uniform ee of action. He would 
scatter, with an open and liberal hand, offices among mem- 
bers of congress, giving the best to those who had spoken 
and written and franked most in his behalf. He would 
subsidise the press. It would be his earnest and constant 
aim to secure the two greatest engines of operation upon 
public opinion, congress and the press. He would pro- 
mulgate anew penal code, the rewards and punishments 
at which would be distributed and regulated exclusively 
by devotion or opposition to him. And when all this 
ertu] machinery was put in motion, it he did not suc- 
ceed in subverting the liberties of his country, and in es- 
tablishing himself upon a throne, it would be because 
some new means or principle of resistance had been dis- 
covered which was unknown in other times er to other 
blics.. 
ut if an administration, conducted in the manner just 
su d, did not aim at the destruction of public liberty, 
it wonld engender evils of a magnitude so great as grad- 
ually'to aleniate the affections of the people from their 
rnment, and finally to lead to its overthrow. Ac- 
cording to the principle now avowed and practised, all 
offices vacant and filled within the compass of the execu- 
tive power, are to be allotted amorg the partisans of the 
successful candidate. The people and the service ot 
the state are to be put aside, and every thing is to be de- 
cided by the zeal, activity, and attachment, in the cause 
of a particular candidate, which were manifested daring 
the preceding canvass. ‘The consequence of these prim- 
ciples would be to convert the nati n into one perpetual 
theatre for political gladiators. There would be one 
universal scrambie tor the public offices. ‘The termina- 
tion of one presidential contest would be only the signal 
for the commencement of another. And on the conclu- 
sion of each we should behold the victor distributing the 
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| prizes and applying his punishments, like a military eo, 
mander, immediately after he had won a Breat Vicion, 
Congress corrupted, and the press corrupted gengél 
corruption would ensue, until the substance of free gor. 
ernment having disappeared, some pretorian band woul; 
arise, and, with the general concurrence ot a tracted 
people, put an end to useless forms. ! 

_ Tam aware that the late acts of administystion on whic), 
it has been my disagreeable duty to anipadvert (I ho 
without giving pain to any of my felOw-citizens, as } 
most sincerely wish to give none) wrte sustained upop 
some vague notion or purpose of reform. And it wa, 
remarkable that among the loudes trumpeters of reform 
were some who had latcly regewved appointments to Jy. 
crative offices. Now it must be admitted that, as to them 
a most substantial and valuable reform had taken place. 
but trust that something more extensively beneficial 
the people at large was intended by that sweet soundi 
word. I know that, at the commencement, and through. 
out nearly the whole progress of the late administration, 
areform in the constitution was talked of, 80 as to ex. 
clude from public office members of congress, during 
the periods for which they were elected, and 4 limited 
term beyond them. This proposition appeared to be re. 
ceived with much favor, was discussed m the house of 
representatives, session after session, at great length, and 
with unusual eloquence and ability. A majority of that 
body seemed disposed to accede to it, and f thought for 
some time. thut there was high probability of its passage, 
at least through that house. Its great champion (general 
Smyth, of Virginia) pressed it with resolute perseverance, 
Bat, unfortunately, at the last session, after the decision 
of the presidential question, it was manifest that the kind- 
ness with which it had been originally received, had 
greatly abated. Its determined patron found it extreme- 
ly difficult to engage the house to consider it. When, at 
length, he prevailed by his frequent and carnest appeals 
toget it taken up, new views appeared to have paddenly 
struck the reformists. It was no longer an amendment 
m their eyes, so indispensable to the purity of our con- 
stitution; and the majority which had appeared to be so 
resolved to carry it, now by a direct or indirect vote, gave 
itthe goby. ‘That majority, I believe, was composed in 
part of members, who, after the fourth of Mareb last, 
gave the best practical recantation of their opinions, by 
accepting from the new president lucrative appointments, 
in direct opposition to the prineiple of their own amend- 
ment. And now general Smyth would find it even more 
impracticable to make amongst them proselytes, to his 
conservative alteration in the constitution, than he did to 
gain any to his exposition of the Apocalypse. 

Reform, such as alone could interest a whole people, 
can only take place in the constitution, or laws, or policy 
of the government. Now and then, under every admin- 
istration and at all times, a faithless or incompetent officer 
may be discovered, who ought to be displaced. And 
that in all the departments of government. Bat I pre- 
sume that the correction of such occasional abuses could 
hardly be expected to fulfil the promise of reform which 
had been so solemnly made; I would then ask, what 
was the reform intended?—W hat part of the constitution 
was to be altered? What law repealed; what branch of 
the settled policy of the country was to be changed? The 
people have a right to know what great blessing was in- 
tended by their rulers for them, and to demand some 
tangible practical good, in lieu of a general, vague, and 
undefined assurance of reform. 

I know that the recent removals from office are at- 
tempted to be justified by a precedent drawn from Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration, But there was not the most 
distant analogy between the two cases. Several years 
prior to his election, the public offices of the country had 
been almost exclusively bestowed upon the party to which 
that at the head ot which he stood was opposed. When 
he commenced his administyation he found a complete 
monopoly of them in the hands of the adverse purty. 
He dismissed a few incumbents for the purpose oj mtro- 
duemg in their places otarers of his own party, andthus 
doing equal justice to both sects. —But the number of 
removals was far short of those which are now m pro- 
gress. When president Jackson entered on his admin- 
istration, he found a far different state of things. There 











| had been no previous monopoly. 


Public offices were 
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e filled by his friends and opponents in the late elec- 








of system. 


dical change 


op 


mplated an entire change in the character of our gov- 
ment, so asto give it a monarchical cast. I state the 
torical fact, without intending to revive the discussion, 
deeming it necessary to examine whether such a de- 
» existed or not. But those who at that day did be- 
nye it, could hardiy be expected to acquiesce in the 
pssession by their opponents, the minority of the na- 
on, of all the offices of a government to which some of 
m were believed to be hostile in principle. The ob- 
tof Mr. Jefferson was to break down a pre-existing 
ond in the hands of one party, and to establish an 
suilibrium between the two great parties. The object 
{ president Jackson appears to be to destroy an exis- 
equilibriam between the two parties to the late 
The object of 
psident Jefferson was the republic, and not himecif. 
at of president Jackson is himself, and not the state. 
Itnever was advanced under Mr. Jeflerson’s adminis- 
tion, that devotion and attachment to him were an in- 
ispensable qualification, without which no one could 
old or be appointed to office. ‘The eontrast between 
e inaugural speech of that great man, and that of his 
sent successor, was remarkable in every respect. Mr. 
efferson’s breathed a spirit of peace. It breathed « spir- 
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song the majority, who brought about that event, that | this is too large a sum for | \ 
i nents had violated the constitution in the en- | gentlemen had made a mistake of the name which they 





ofcalm philosophy and dignified moderation. It treat- 
jd the nation as one family. 


What isthe character of the inaugural speech of the 
present chief magistrate,I shail not attempt to sketch. 
r. Jefferson, upon the solemn occasion of his instal- 
ation into office, laid down hisrule for appointment to 
pfice—‘‘Is he honest; js he capable; is he faithful to the 
onstitution’’? But capacity and integrity and fidelity, 
according to the modern rule, appear to count for noth- 
ng, without the all absorbing viriue of fidelity to presi- 
Hent Jackson. 
_I will not consume tie time of my friends and fellow 
itizens with observations upon many of the late changes. 
My object has been to point your attention to the prin- 






ciple which appears to have governed all of them, and to 


classes. I repeat, that f would not have touched this 


| unpleasant topic, but that it seems to me to furnish much 


and just occasion for serious alarm. I hope that I have 
treated it in Amanner becoming me, without incurring 
the displeasure of any one now present. 1 believe the 
times require all the calm heads and sound hearts of the 
country. And I would not intentionally say one word to 
excite the passions. 

But there area few cases of recent removal of such 
flagrant impropriety, as I sincerely think, that I cannot 
forbear alluding to them. Under noadministration prior 
to the present, from the commencement of the govern- 
ment, have our diplomatic representative been recalled 
from abroad, on account of the political opinions which 
they entertained in regard to a previous presidential 
election. Within my recollection, at this time, there has 
been but one instance of recall of a foreign minister, un- 
der the present constitution, on account of any dissa- 
tisfaction with him. But president Washington did not 
recall colonel Monroe (the case referred to) from France, 
on his individual account, but because he was not satus- 
fied with the manner in which he performed the duties 
of the mission. President Jackson has ordered home 


two of our foreign ministers, one filling the most importe | 


foe mission, and the other the most important 
missions on this continent. In both cases the sole 
papa recali is, that they were opposed to his election 
; president. And as if there should be no possible con- 
Toversy on this head, one of them was recalled betore 





a eee 





it was known at Washington that he had reached Bogota, . 


If the fact could be ascertained, ¥ believe it would | the place of his destination; and consequently before he 
that there was a Jarger number of officers un- | could have possibly disobeyed any instruction or violated 


the government attached than. opposed to his late | anv duty. 


The pecuniary effect of these changes is the eertain ex- 


Forther—in the case of Mr. Jefferson’s election, it | penditare, in outfits, of $18,000, and perhaps more than 


. . ' * . - 

« the consequence of the people having determined on ' triple that sum in contingencies. —N¢ 

There was a general belief { me that (and I put it re dae) candid judgments whether) 
Oo 


Now it does seem to 


r the public to pay because two 


ment of the alien and sedition laws; that they had com- | should have written ona little bit of paper thrown into’ 
ted other great abuses, and that some of them con- | the ballot boxes. 

practical mistake. 
out of the United States, and the other out of his own 
State, at the time of the election. 
fore| to be paid because they made a mistake in the ab- 
straét opinions which they held, end might possibly, if 
they had beenat home, have erroneously inscribed one 
name instead of another on their ballots. 


Mistake! ‘They had in fact made no 
They had not voted at all, one being 


The money is there- 


7. would be some consolation for this waste of pub- 


lic treasure, if it were compensated hy the superiority of 
qualification on the part of the late appointments in com- 
parijon with the previous. But I know all four of the 
gentlemen perfectly weil, and my firm conviction is, that 
in neither change has the publie gained any intellectaal 
advantage. 

mais 

eh iy here were witnesses, is replaced by a gentleman 
whoa, 

for the office, | solemnly 
cergment. 


In one of them indeed, the victor of Tip- 
oc and of Thames, of whose gallantry many who 


if he possess one iy bs attainment to qualify him 
eclare it has escaped my dis 


ere was another class of persons whose expulsion 


‘from office was marked by peculiar hardship and injus- 


tice, Citizens of the District of Columbia were deprived 
of ali actus] participation in the elections of the United 
States. They are debarred from voting for a president 
or ahy member of congress, Their sentiments, there- 


‘‘We are all republicans, | fore, in relation to any election of those officers are per- 
lfederalists.”’ It contained no denurciations; no mys- | feu abstract. ‘To punish them, as in numerous instan- 
erious or ambiguous language; no reflections upon the} ces bas beeu done, by dismissing them from their em- 
onduct of his great rival and immediate predecessor. | ployments, not for what they did, but for what they 


thought, isxecruel aggravation of their anomalous condi- 
tion, I know well those who have been discharged from 
the department of state, and | take pleasure in bearing 
testimony to their merits. Some of them would have 


i done honor to any bareau in any country. 


We may worship God according to the dictates of our 
owneconsciences. Noman’s right in that respect canbe 
calléd in question. ‘The constitution secures it. Pub- 
lic offices are happily, according to the theory of our 
constituuon, alike accessable to all, Protestants and 
Catholics, and to every denomination of each. But if 
our homage is not paid to a mortal, we are liable toa 
punishment which an erroneous worship of God does not 
bring upon us. Those public officers, it seems, who 
have failed to exhibit their devotion to that mortal, are 
to be visited by all the punishment which he can inflict, 
in virtue of laws, the execution of which was committed 
to his hands for the public good, and not to subserve his 
private purposes, 

At tie most important port of the United States the of- 
fice of collector was filled by Mr. Thompson, whose re- 
moval was often urged upon the late administration by 
some of its friends, upon the ground of his alleged at- 
tachment to gen. Jackson. Bui the late president war 
immoveable in his resolution to deprive no man of his 
office in consequence of his political opinions or prefer- 
ences. Mr. lLhompson’s removal was so often and so 
strongly pressed, for the reason just stated, that an ‘nqni- 
ry was made of the secretary of the treasury into the 
manner in which the duties of the office were discharged. 
The secretary stated that there was vo better collector 
in the public service; and that his returns and accounts 
were regularly and neatiy rengdered: an» all the duties of 








his office ably and honestly performed, as far as he knew 
or belicved. ‘This meritorious officer nas been removed 
to provide a place for Mr. Swartwout, whose association 
with colonel Burr 1s notorious throughout the United 
| States. i put it to the candor of ali who are here, to say 
| it such a change can be justified in the port of New York, 

the revenue collected at which amounts to about ten mil- 

lions of doliars, more than one third of the whole re- 
| venue of the United States, 


me et ae 
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I will detain the present assembly no longer upon sub- 
jects connected with the general government. I hope 
that | shall find, in the future course of the new admimis- 
tration, less cause tor public disapprobation. 1 most anx- 
iously hope that, when its measures comes to be develop- 
ed, at the next and succeeding sessions of congress, they 
shali be perceived to be such as are best adapted to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the country, 1 will say, with en- 
tire sincerity, that | shall be most happy to see it sustain- 
ing the American System, including internal improve- 
ments, and upholding the established policy of the gov- 
ernment at home and abroad. And shall ever be as 
ready to render praise where praise is due, as it is now 
painiul to me, under existing circumstances, to partici- 
pate in the disupprobation which recent occurrences have 
produced. 

No occasion can be more appropriate than the pre- 
sent, when surrounded by my former constituents, to 
say a tew words upon the unimportant subject o! myself. 
Prior to my return home I bad stated, in answer to all 
inquiries whether | should be again presented as a can- 
didate to represent my old district in the house of re- 

sentatives, that | should come to no absolute decision 
until Lhad taken time tor reflection, and to ascertain 
what might be the feelings and wishes of those wio had 
so often honored me with their suffrages. The presen, 
representative of the district has conducted himself to- 
wards me with the greatest liberality; and 1 take plea- 
sure now in making my public acknowledgments, sojust- 
ly due to him. He had promptly declined being a can- 
idate, fl would off. r, and he warmly urged me to offer. 
Since my return home, | have mixed freely as 1 could 
with my triends aud fellow citizens of the district— 
They have met me with the greatest cordiality. Many 
of them have expressed a wish that [ would aguin re- 
present them. Some of the most prominent and re- 
spectabie of those who voted tor the present chief magis- 
trate, have also expressed a similar wish. 1 have every 
reason to believe that there would be no opposition to 
me irom any quarter or any party, if Ll were to offer. 
But if 1 am not greatly deceived in tie prevailing feeling 
throughout the district, it isone more delicate and re- 
spectiul towards me, and | appreciate it much lugher than 
if it had been manifested in loud calls upon me to re- 
turn to my old post. Itreterred the question to my own 
sober judgment. My former constituents were gene- 
rally ready to acquiesce ip any decision L might think 
proper tu make, If 1 were to offer tor congress they 
were prepared to support me with their accustomed 
geal and true-hearteduess. { thank them all, trom the 
very bottom of my heart, whether they agreed or d.ffer- 
ed with me inthe late contest, for this generous confi- 
dence. 

I have deliberated much on the question. My friends 
in other parts of the union are divided in opinion about 
the utility of any services which I coald render, at the 
present period, in the national iegislature. This state of 
things, at home and abroad, leit me tree to follow the 
impulse of my own feelings and the dictate of my own 
judgment. These prompted me to remain in private 

ife. In coming to this resolution, [I did not mean to im- 

ir the force of the obligation under which every citizen, 
in my Opinion, stood, to the last flickering of human 
life, to dedicate his best exertions to the service of the 
republic. 1am ready to act incontormity with chat obli- 

tion whenever it shall be the pleasure of the people, 
and such a prubability of usefulness shall exist as will 
justify my acceptance of any service which they may 
choose to designate. 

I have served my country now nearthirty years. My 
constitution, never very vigorous, requwes repose. My 
health, always of late years very delicate, demands care. 
My private affars want my altention. Upon my return 
home, i found my house out of repair; my farm not 
order, the fences down, the stock poor, the crop not set, 
and late. in April the corn stalks: of the year’s growth 
yet standing in the field, a sure sign of slovenly cultiva- 
tion. 

"Under all cireumstances, [ tuink that, without being 
liable to the reproach of dereliction of any public duty 
to my country or tom) friends, L may continue at home 
for a season, if not durimg the remainder of my life, 
among iny triends and eld constituents, cheering and 


———— 


cheered by them, and interchanging all the kind . 
triendly offices incident to private life. 1 wished to 

them ail; to shake hands cordially with them; to iq < 
wto the deaths, births, marrages, and other interes 
events among them; to identify myself in fact as } am 

feeling with them, and with the generation Which ha 
sprung up whilst | have been from home serving then. 
L wish to put my private affairs to rights, and it [ cay 
with the blessing of Providence, tu re-establish a shat. 
tered constitution and eafeebled health. 


[thas been proposed to me to offer for a seat in the 
legislatur ¢ of the state. 1 should be proud of the 50. 
lection af { believed that I could be useful at Frankfon, 
I see, l think, very clearly the wants of Kentucky. {j, 
finances are out of order,-but they could be easil put 
straight by alittle moral courage on the part of the gene. 
ral assembly, and a smali portion of candor aud g00d 
will among the people. Above all, we want an efficiey: 
s)stem of internal improvements adopted by the state 
No Kentuckian who travelled in or out of it could be. 
hold the wretched condition of our roads, without thy 
deepest mortification. We are greatly in the rear of 
almost all the adjacent states, some of which sprung into 
existence long aiter we were an established common. 
wealth. Whilst they are ubeying the spirit of the age, 
and nobly marching forward in the improvement of their 
respective territories, we are absolutely standing still, or 
rather goimg backwards. It is scarcely credible, bu 
nevertheless true, that it took my tamily, im the month 
of April, near four days to travel, through mud and mire, 
a distance of oniy sixty-four miles, over one of the mos 
frequented roads in the state. 


~ 
™ 


And yet our wants, on this sulject, are perfectly with. 
in the compass of our means, judiciously applied. An 
artificial road from Maysville to the Tennessee line, one 
branch in the direction to Nashville, and a second to strike 
the mouth of Cumberland or Tennessee river; an artifi- 
cial road extending from Louisville to intersect the other 
somewhere about the Bowlmg Green; one passing by 
Shelbyville and Frankfort to the Cumberland gay; and an 
artificial road extending trom Frankfort to the mouth of 
Big Sandy, compose all the leading roads which at pre- 
sent need the resources of the sta‘’e. These might be 
constructed, partly on the M’Adams’ method, and part- 
ly by simply graduating and bridging them, which latter 
mode can be performed at an expense less than $1000 
per mile, Other lateral, connecting these main roads 
might be left to the public spirit of the local authorities 
and of private companies, 


Congress, without doubt, would aid the state, if we 
did not call upon Hercules without putting our shoul- 
ders tothe wheel. But without that aid we could our- 
selves accomplish all the works which 1 have deseribed. 
It would not be practicable to complete them im a period 
of less than seven or eight years, and of course pot ne- 
cessary to raise the whole sum requisite to the object in 
one year. Funds drawn from execuied parts of the sys- 
tem might be applied to the coinpietion of those that re- 
mained. ‘This auxiliary source, combined with the am- 
ple means of the state, properly developed, and faithful- 
ly appropriated, would enable us to construct all the 
roads which | have sketch’d, without burthening the peo- 
ale. 
! But, solicituous as I feel on this interesting subject, f 
regret that I have net yet seen sufficient demonstrations 
of the public will to assure me that the judgment of the 


sions to which my mind has conducted me. We have 
been, for years past, unhappily greatly distracted and di- 
vided. ‘These dissensions have drawn us off from a view 
of greater to less important concerns, They have excit- 
ed bitter feelings and animosities, and created strong 
prejudices and jealousies. | fear thatfrom these causes 
the public is not vet prepared dispassionately to consider 
and to adopt a comprehensive, | think the only practical 
system of internal improvements, in this state. A pre- 
mature effort might retard instead of accelerating the 
object. And I must add that I fear extraneous causes 
would bias and influence the judgment of the legisla- 
ture. 

Upon the whole, I must decline acceding to the wish- 





es of those who desired to see_ me in the legislature, Re- 





people had carried them tothe same or similar conclu- Ff 
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nent, unqualified retirement, from all public employ- 
is what I unaffectedly desire. I would hereaf- 
2 my life and health are preserved, be ready at all 
smes to act on the principles which I have avowed; and 
henever, at a more auspicious period, their shall appear 
o be a probability of my usetulness to the union or to 
e state, I will promptly obey any call which the peo- 
sle may be pleased to make. “a 
And now, my friends and fellow citizens, I cannot 
art from you, on possibly this last occasion of my ever 
publicly addressing you, without reiterating the express- 
jon of my thanks from a heart overflowing with gratitude. 
lcame among you, now more than thirty years ago, an 
han boy, pennyless, stranger to yon all, without friends 
without the favor of the great. You took me up, cher- 
ished me, caressed me, protected me, honored me.— 
You have constantly poured upon me a bold and unabat- 
ed stream of innumerable favors. ‘Time, which wears 
out every thing, has increased and strengthened your af- 
fection for me. WhenT seem deserted by almost the 
whole world, and assailed by almost every tongue and 
nand press, you have fearlessly and manfully stood 
me, with unsurpassed zeal and undiminished friend- 
ship. When I felt as if 1 should sink beneath the storm 
of abuse and detraction, which was violently raging 
around me, I have found myself upheld and sustained by 
your encouraging voices and your approving smiles. I 
have doubtless committed many faults and indiscretions, 
over which you have thrown the broad mantle of your 
charity. But I can say, and inthe presence of my God 
and of this assembled multitude I will say, that I have hon- 
estly and faithfully served my country; that I have never 
wronged it; and that, however unprepared [ lament that 
i am to appear in the divine presence on other accounts, 
Linvoke the stern justice of his judgment on my public 
conduct, without the smallest apprehension of his dis- 
pleasure. 
Mr. Clay concluded by proposing the following toast: 
The state of Kentucky—A cordial union of ail par- 
ties in favor of an efficient system of internal improve- 
ments adapted to the wants of the state. 








SPEECH OF LAFAYETTE. 
From the N. Y. .imerican. 

We present to our readers to-day a translation of a 
speech of our Lafayette, which we think quite remarka- 
ble for the vigor and conciseness ot its arguinent, and 
the felicity of its vindication of the constituent assembly 
which did, unquestionably, achieve the revolution, and 
was not responsible for the ferocity of its successors. !t 
is the more remarkable as having been made unexpected- 
ly, and without preparation. 

The subsequent scene shews how inflammable are still, 
the smouldering embers of the revolution:— 

Chamber of deputies—6th June. 

A petitioner asks the repeal of the law .uthorizing the 
double vote. It is proposed to file the petition—much 
interest appears to be excited in the asserably, when a 
motion being made to pass over this petition and proceed 
to the order of the day— 

General Lafayette rose to speak; the most entire si- 
lence reigned in the hall, and many members came in 
from the committee rooms. 

Gentlemen, said the orator, I am opposed to passing 
to the order of the day, and although it has been some 
times said from this place, that it is unbecoming to speak 
ill of laws, of which the modification is nevertheless de 
manded; I think myself the rather authorized to give 
reasons for my opinion as to this double vote, by the 
fact, that in order to carry the law establishing it, it was 
found necessary, not only to censure the then existing 
law of elections, but the charter itself, which makes no 
distinction among electors. If, gentlemen, my opinion 
were asked, it would be that all who pay taxes ought, by 
themselves or their representatives, to have a voice in the 
imposition of public charges; and that the only exception 
of this rule should be, when there was a manifest and 
clear want of independence, or understanding. But here 
we are in the circle traced by the charter; and already, 
of one hundred Frenchmen of competent age, ninety 
are excluded trom the right of voting. Moreover, the 

ouse of deputies, of which alone the members are 


Se ee ne ee 


mark I make, in order to tranquilize the last speaker, 
who seems to fear the breaking forth of popular feelings 
against the higher ranks. By the charter, the right of 
voting has been attached to the payment of three hun- 
dred frances of direct taxes; and it does not seem to me 
lawful to violate this regulation by giving the privilege of 
a double vote to the fourth part of the voters, who pay 
the highest rate of taxes! Let us recall, gentlemen, 
what passed in this very hall not long ago. One of your 
committees had reported favorably on the proposition to 
lower the age of eligibility to this house; that is, to do 
what the author of the charter did, when at the second 
restoration, he wished, as he said, to repair the errors 
of the first. —Yet then, gentlemen, such was your ardent 
and scrupulous attachment to the charter, that I beheld 
nearly the whole of my colleagues rising with earnest- 
ness in support of the order of the day; thereby declar- 
ing, that those essential qualities of a legislator, intelli- 
gence and energy, were only to be found at a mean age 
of 57 to 58 years. Yet, then the question was as to re- 
storing many citizens to the exercise of a natural, and, 
ps pana an imprescriptible right; while on the 
question of the double vote, the result was to vitiate and 
fraudulently impair the exercise of a right duly acquir- 
ed, openly enjoyed, and solemnly recognized by the 
charter. 

ow was this anomaly of the double vote introduced, 
and by what arguments? You know, gentlemen, thata 
déplorable catastrophe had united all parties in the sen- 
timent of a common grief, when it entered into the minds 
ofcertain people to turn this misfortune, this isolated 
crime, to the profit of aristocracy and the spirit of domi- 
nation. 1 would not refer to the intrigues, the violence, 
and to use the expression of the honorable speaker, who 
preceded me, the scandal of that sad legislative epoch, if 
he had not himselfreferred to it. £ will not inquirehow 
it was that the proposition of the double vote obtained 
a majority of some few votes. I will only refer to some 
of the arguments which may be supposed to have weight 
with the house, since they have recently been — 
here. We must, rt is said, go to the assistance of la 
property—that is to say, to the assistance of those who 
are already the strongest, because it is most interested in 
sound legislation. In the first place, gentlemen; I deny 
the fact—it is, on the contrary, in the inverse proportion 
of its extent, that property hasan interest in good gov- 
ernment. Undoubtedly the owner of one hundred thou- 
sand frances of revenue, when reduced to fifty thousand 
francs, is less an object of consideration than he who is 
reduced from one thousand francs to five hundred—and 
still less than the yet smaller proprictors, whom unwise 
Isws may reduce to the condition of more dependants. — 
I say nothing neither bere of the property of our persons 
—though there is no one, 1 imagine, so humble as not 
to value that at something above zero (laughter.) Bat 
how is this made a question of property, when already 
to be a deputy one must .pay one thousands francs, and 
to be an elector five hundred francs of direct taxes—a sum 
beyond the mean of property in France? [tis in behalf 
of privilere, that this new privilege is created. It is for 
the benefit of certain opmions of a party, and perhaps 
with ulterior views—so much so, that we may perceive a 
leaning, and if [ may so express myself, an odour of this 
double vote (laughter) in «ll that has since been propo- 
sed; and especially in the two laws cencerning the de- 
partmental and municipal councils, which were with- 
drawn the moment the amendments of your committee 
created an apprehension that these would render them 
les: conformable to the spirit of the double vote. (Ape 
plause onthe left.) There was much clamor then, as 
now, and I perceive these clamors have made an im- 
pression on the last speaker; there was much clamor 
then about democracy, republican notions, and the sov- 
ereignty of the people. Ah gentlemen, believe on these 
subjects the assurances of a colleague, whom the habits 
of more than half a century, and his personal opinions 
have much fa wiliarized with this train of thinking and 
these theories—there is not a word of all that in the 
charter, nor in any thing that has been proposed under 
its auspices; is it not rather to be surmised, that the en- 
emies of all liberty had cherished hopes thatthe majori- 
ty of the one hundred thousand chief proprietors of 








elective, is only one third of the legislative power—a re- 


France would become indifferent to that liberty, and to 
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the institutions which guarantee it: but that on discover- 
ing their error, aud before the third series of deputies 
were elected, they seized the first pretext to find in the 
one-fourth most highly taxed, what they could not obtain 
from the whole body of the electors. [Very marked 
sensation.] An opinion has been expressed, which, if I 
did not misunderstand him, the last speaker has reitera- 
ted. Thecharter, it is said, has indeed designated those 
who cannot be electors; but those whose capability it has 
admitted, may become what they please, what others may 
please, and the charter has nothing to do withit. This 
would indeed, gentlemen, be a fine part for the charter 
to play, in our electoral system—an instrument of pro- 
scription for those whom it excludes, it is not to be an 
arm of protection for those whom it admits. Gentlemen, 
it is already a great step fur a constitution, resulting from 
the deliberations of the whole natien,—or for a charier, 
sprung from the royal will—it isulready, I repeat, a great 
step, to restrain within certain limits, the exercise of nat- 
ural and social rights: but when these limits have once 
been established, is it possible that any authorities owing 
their existence to such a constitution or charter, may at 
their pleasure still further restrict those limits, establish 
for example among the electors, categories, grades of 
elections, and privileges?’ That would indeed, be, to 
use an expression of the honorable member who preced- 
ed me, an overthrow of social order—that would, in- 
deed, be following what might be called senseless theo- 
riés——an expression, of which the minister of the interior 
was good enough to give us his interpretation, in apply- 
ing it to the constituent assembly; that is to say, gentle- 
men, to those theories which proclaimed so many truths, 
re-established so many rights, abolished so many prejudi- 
ces, abuses, and barbarisms; to those theories ot which 
the remnant, after surviving the three great vicissitudes 
of jacobinism, the empire, and the restoration, yet prevail, 
and render indispensable all that there is in your charter 
and your laws, of civil, religious and political liberty,— 
[From the left—very well.] There is no difficulty, gen- 
tlemen, in abolishing this regulation of the double vote. 
Let us recall the amendment of our late excellent and 
much regretted colleague— Camille Jordan—which con- 
sisted in breaking up the old departmental colleges, into 
colleges according to the administrative arrondissements 
—a division more suitable to the country and convenient 
tothe electors than the present one. A very easy calcu- 
lation would obtain in this way the same number of dep- 
uties that now sit here: and who would oppose it? ‘The 
nation’? But in our social edifices, based upon its sum- 
mit—when some fraction of power escapes thence, of 
which the aristocracy immediately possesses itsclf—is it 
not for the interest of the nation, that this aristocracy 
should be brought nearer to the people’? Besides, the 
national opinion on the subject of the double vote, is well 
kuown. Would the electors’? Already to three-fourths 
of them the<louble vote is not only an injustice, but an 
fasult; and in the other fourth you see, it has decided op- 
ponents. Would the house of legislature? The house 
of peers, hereditary legislators, hereditary judges, sa- 
tisfied with their privileges, have neither interest nor 
wish to create elsewhere more anomalies. As to the 
deputies, gentlemen, already it is required of us to pay 
one thousand franes of taxes, and to have reached the 
age of forty; and ninety-nine hundredths of all French- 
ren of age, are excluded. Must we still further ex- 
elude three-fourths of that handredth? Gentlemen, if 
any of my colleagues could have such a wish, I would 
say to him, that he dves not dojustice either to hiseown 
merit, or tothe worth of his fellow citizens. Finally, 
would the government? Here, gentlemen, is my last 
and one of my strongestarguments. In our actual situa- 
tion, both at home and abroad, it concerns the king’s 
government to show, that there exists no sort of distrust 
between the people and the throne. And what better 
way is there of proving this, than to abolish an order of 
thiags which might lead to the belief, that entive and full 
confidence was only felt in twenty thousand privileged 
electors, out of a population of thirty two million souls. 
(Profound sensation.) From these considerations it is, 
that I vote against passing to the orders of the day, and 
for the course proposed by the committee. 
The most lively manifestation of approbation welcom- 


with perfect fluency and dignity. It was, t 7 
listened to by the whole Poh ird with Miho Re " 
ness. The greater part of the left rose and aq val 
towards their venerable coll e, as he descendea ft 
the tribune, shook hands with him, and accompanied 
to his place. ‘There were several other deputies ia 
to congratulate him. We particularly remarked Me, 
Lafitte, gen. Thiard, gen. Gerard, Eusbe de Salverte 
several others. M, Chauvelin, applauding exclaimed 
{t is admirable; itis perfect. The whole right remgj 
silent and motionless. =~ 

M. Donatien de Sesmaisons made a short reply Whey 
the question was taken, and the motion of gen. Lafaye 
was carried—the decision was received with maria] 
satisfaction and animated congratulation. 

In a subsequent stage of the same sitting, a 
being under consideration for a law rendering the mayo 
elective—which it was contended by the minister of the 
interior was aiming a blow at the charter, one of the de 
uties. made the following allusion to a part of gen, rr 
fayette’s speech: 

We should pass over these petitions, the sole Object 
which is to prodace scandal. If we had done so, we shpuy 
not have been exposed to hear maxims reiterated 
we all reject—we should not have been exposed to hey 
this day the eulogy of the constituent assembly. (Sug. 
den explosion on the left. A multitude of voices exclain. 
ing, “*we take purt in that eulogy.”) MM. de Montbely.. 
suming—Doubtiess there were in that assembly grey 
talents, and perhaps excellent intentions; but its ex 
rations and imprudence precipitated to the scaffold~(g 
Sresh burst of exclamations from the left, which overpay. 
ered the voice of the speaker.) Many members—ordey 
order, it is an indignity. On the right—brayo, bravo~ 
it isthe truth. In the midst of this tamultuous agitation 
M. de Montbel suddenly left the tribune without finish. 
ing his phrase. 

M. Victor de Tracy. 1 hardly expect in ascending 
this tribune, to have the duty so great at once, and 5 
difficult, as compared with my powers, of endeavouri 
to defend the constituent assembly. The last speaker 
has said—(on the right—opinions are free.)—M. de 
Tracy. 1am told opinions are free—certainly, andI am 
the last person who would ever seek to abridge this 
freedom—but since opinions are free, mine are free 
too; (on the lefi—very well;) and I may express my 
respect, my profound veneration for the sublime la 
burs of the constituent assembly, which was much 
a stranger to the excesses which are imputed to it, as the 
nobie opinions you have this day heard from this tribune 
are above censure.—({ Violent clamors on the right, and 
interruption.) Onthe left. tis so—it is truth—history 
—and your cries cannot stifle it. (Generul agitation’) 
Voices on the left. ‘Vhe constituent assembly overthrew, 
and for ever, the ancient regime. Other voice. Yes, 
and that is iis crime, in the eyes of these gentlemen. On 
the right. Order, order. 

The president with decision, dnd tarning to the right 
side,— Gentlemen let the speaker go on; what may be 
blamed, may be praised; what is praised, may be blamed. 
Opinion here isa matter of right. ( On the left, very well; 
on the right, fresh murmers.) Silence was re-establish- 
ed, and the debate went on smoothly. 


THE GREEK NATION. 
Protocol of the conference held in London at the office 
of foreign affuirs, on dhe 22d of March, 1829. 


and Russia. 

Immediately after their arrival the plenipotentiaries 
of France and England will open with the government 
of the Ottoman porte, and in the name of the three allied 
courts, a negociation founded on the treaty of the 6th of 
July, 1827, respecting the pacification and future organi- 
zation of Greece. It is well understood that ea 

the three courts reserves for itself the right of weigh- 
ing the value of the objections which the porte may 
make to the propositions addressed to it in fulfilment of 
the present protocol; and that, should those objections 
induce the courts to present other propositions, they 
would yet endeavor to come to a determination on the 








ed this speech, delivered extempore by general Lafayette. 


querioe of fixing, as promptly as possible, the limits ot 
the continent and the isles of Greece. 


Present the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France 
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belong to that state. 













of July 6th, be determined and settled in the following 





Siy Turkish, deduction being made of the amount of the 


§ commission composed in equal numbers of Mussuilman 
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. hat the fronti f 

osed to the porte that the frontiers 0 
te should extend to the mouth of the 
a h of Volo, along the reverse of Oflhy mountains, 
‘to the western pomt of Agrapha, where those moun- 
3 form their junction with the chain of Pindus, 
om that point the frontier will edge the valley of As- 
sro-Potamos as far as Leontelos, w ich remains part of 
he Turkish territory It will then pass through the 
iain of the Macrinoros mountains, and the river whieh 
ars that name, and. which, coming from the plain of 
: a, throws itself into the sea through the Ambracian 
ir tae countries south of this line will form part of 
1c new state of Greece. The islands in the neighbor- 
ood of the Morea, that of Eubsa or Negropont, and 
he isles known under the name of Cyclades, will also 


Tribute.—It will be peoposed to the porte, in the 
a of the three -varts, that Greece do pay her annu- 


3,000,000 ‘Turkish piasters. ‘The rate of 
- pes piastre shall be settled at once, that it may 
ne wc be taken for the high Spanish puiastre. 
"In consequence of the present poverty of Greece it 
will be agreed that, from the moment when the pay- 
nent of the tribute shall commence, the first year, there 
hall not be paid more than one-third, or less than one- 
ifth, of this sum of 1,500,000 Turkish piastres, and 
at this proposition shall be raised from year to year 
stil the fourth, when the maximum of 1,500,000 shall 
he paid. Atthe expiration of these four years Greece 
shall pay the whole tribute annually, without any dimi- 
ution or augmentation. 


Indemnity.—It will be proposed to the porte that the 
indemnity mentioned in the second article of the treaty 


manner: 
ist. The Mussulman, { private individuals), proprietors 
of estates on the newly constituted Greek territory. 
2diy. The Mussulman (private individuals) who in the 
capacity of tenants or hereditary administrators, have an 
interest in the Vacuf-Sady, of mosques on lands former- 


impost levied on that Vacuf. 
oth these classes of Mussulmen, whose claims shall 
have been recognized as valid, shall be bound to pro- 
ceed themselves to the sale of their property, within the 
space of a year, with a proper reserve for the amount of 
the debts secured upon those estates. If within that 
time sales cannot be effected, commissaries shall be ap- 
pointed to estimate the value of the unsold lands; and 
when once that value shall have been ascertained and 
fixed, the Greek government shall give to the proprie- 
tors or heirs, whose claims and rights shall have been 
established, bills upon the state, payable at periods agreed 
upon. 
The verifications of the titles and debts, and the ap- 
praisement of the estates to be sold, shall be made by a 


and Greeks. It will be authorized to do justice to every 
claim, and to pronounce upon every case submitted for 
its consideration, and on the losses experienced by the 
claimants during the revolution. 


{n order to prevent all difficulties and differences 
which might arise between the commissioners of the two 
nations, with respect to the above mentioned vuperations, 
to abridge and facilitate liquidation; and to arrive at a 
prompt and universally convenient settlement, a court 
of appeal shail be formed, and a tribunal of revision, 
composed of commissioners trom the three allied courts 
who shall decide in the cases in which the Greek and 
Mussulman commissioners shall not be able to agree. 
Suzerainete.—Greece under the suzerainete of the Ot- 
‘Oman porte, shall possess that internal administration 
best suited to her wants, and best calculated to secure to 
her liberty of cons¢ience, of worship, and trade, and the 
enjoyment of property and peace. For this purpose the 
administration of Greece shall assume, as nearly as pos- 
sible, 4 monarchical form, and shall be entrusted to a 
hristian chief or prince, whose authority shall be heredi- | 
ary in the order of primogeniture. 

no case shall the choice of this chief fall on the fami- 


of July. t shall be agreed in common between them 
and the Ottoman porte, 


lowed her by the present treaty, every chief 
ceive the investiture of his dignity from her, and at his 
accession shall pay her the additional tribute of a year. 
Should the reigning branch be extinguished the porte 
shail take the same part in the nominations of a new 
chief as she did in that of the first. 


To secure to the porte the stability of the tribute al- 
shal) re- 


/lmnesty and 9 ov departure.—The Ottoman e, 
will proclaim full and entire amnesty, in order in 


future no Greek may be called to account, in the whole 
exteut of her empire, fur having taken part in the Greek 


insurrection. On its side the Greek government shall 
grant the same security, within the limits of its territory 
to every Greek or Musslumau of the contrary side. 

The porte will allow a whole year to any of his sub- 


jects who may wish to leave her empire to settle in 


Greece, for the purpose of selling their pro . The 
shall be permitted ‘s depart freely. Greece will Pie h 
the same facility and the same period for the sale of their 
ploperty to the Greeks, who will prefer returning at~ 
der Mussulman domination. 


The commercial relations between Turkey and Greere 
shall be settled as soon as the articles specified in the 
present protocol shall have been rpnipracn! adopted. 
(The ambassador of France and England shall claim 
frpm the Ottoman porte the continuance of the truce 
which the reis effendi stated existed de fatco on the part 
ofthe lurks towards the Greeks, in his address to the 
répresentatives of the allied powers in the Archipelago, 
daied the 10th of Sept. 1828. 
At the saine time the three allied courts having decid- 
eqapon the step which they take in opening fresh n 
ciations at Constantinople, with the sole view of settling 
the fate of the Greeks, shall claim frora the provisional 
government of Greece the cessation of hostilities onevery 
point, and the return of the Greek troops within the line 
of the limits described in the foregoing proposition, with- 
out, however, any detriment to the future boundaries of 
Greece. 


As soon as the preceding dispositions shall have been 
agreed to by the porte, their execution shall be placed, 
conformably with the sixth article of the treaty of the 6th 
of July, under the guarantee of the three — by 
whom the treaty was signed, and the rest will become the 
object of ampler stipulations between the three allied 
courts, as declared in the precited article. 

Let it be understood that from the present instant the 
guarantee of the Greek state now about to be formed is 
ensured by the three powers against all hostile enterprise 
on the part of Turkey against the Greeks. 

The ambassadors of France and England shall a 
all dispositions which might militate against this fixed 
basis. 

Although Russia, while adhering to these dispositions, 
be not represented at Constantinople by. any individual 
invested with special powers, it is understood that the 
negociation will be carried on in her name as in the 
name of France and England; that all the articles shall 
be debated and agreed to in common by the three courts, 
and that under no pretence whatever shall any thing be 
acceded to which might tend to exclude Russia from th- 
negociation or its results. 

The ambassadors of France and England shall employ 
every means in their power to attain, in the shortest 
period possible, the accession of the porte to the propo- 
sitions which they are authorized to maketoher. ‘They 
will require from the Ottoman government a prempt and 
decisive auswer. 

The official documents, to which the present negocia- 
tion may give rise, shall be drawn up in common by the 
two uinbassadors in the name of the three powers, a triple 
copy shall be signed, and one shall be forwarded to each 
of the contracting parties. 

The basis of the present protocol shall serve as in- 
structions for the two ambassadors in their negociations 
which they are to open with the porte. 

The plenipotentiary of his majesty the emperor of Ruse 
sia has tormally declared, on the part of his sovereigns 
that he has been authorized to negociate with the ‘Turkisy 





¥ Of any of the three courts parties to the treaty of 6th 


government Ou all the points making part of the present 
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gree and the plenipotentiaries of England and France 

ve announced that in order to attain the end in view, 
gap pt of their courts at the Ottoman porte 

’ ed themselves authorized to negociate, without 
any other tormalities, in the name of his majesty the em- 
peror of Russia, as in the names of their respective 
sovereigns, and will for that purpose immediately repair 
to Constantinople, to act in a collective name and in con- 
cert. [Signed— Aberdeen, Polignac, Lieven. } 


_ Geography of Greece. By a decree of count Capo 
@'Istrias, president of Greece, the Peloponessus has been 
divided into seven departments, and the islands which 
are », vapemnon of the Greeks, and under the jurisdiec- 
tion of the government of the republic, into six, making 
in all thirteen. The extent of the peninsula is 8,355 
uare miles, which is a little more than that of the state 
Massachusetts, and the present population is estimated 
to be 600,000 souls. The extent of the islands is 1770 
uare miles, and the population 196,500. This is ex- 
usive of any part of continental Greece, and the island 
of Negropont. If we add this island, and the part ofthe 
continent proposed in the protocol lately published, in- 
cluding Attica, Betia, Phoris, Aetolia, and Acarnania. it 
will make the extent of the new Grecian state about 
18,500 square miles, or about equal to the states of New 
eee? Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, with a 
pope ation of about a million souls. 

e have seen a map on which the boundaries of the 
thirteen departments as constituted by the president of 
Greece, are delineated. Those of the peninsula bear 
names corresponding with those of the same counties in 
ancient Greece, and the boundaries in general are the 
same. They are as follows 

1. Argolis. The capital town in Napoli,a city of 5,000 
inhabitants. It has also the considerable towns of Cor- 
inth, Argos, Damala, and Kironiti, the ancient Epidau- 
rus, 

2. Achaia. This department occupies the northern 
part of the peninsula, bordering on the gulf of Corinth 
or bay of Lepanto. Its principal towns are Patras, late- 
ly taken from the Turks by the French troops, with the 
assistance of the French and English fleets—it was while 
under the Turkish dominion a place of considerable trade 
—Vostitza, Kalevrita, and Kamenitza. 

3. Elis. The principal towns of this department are 
Gastonni, Lina, and Prigo. 

4. Uj Messinia. This department includes the 
towns of Navarino, Modon, Coron and Arcadi. 

5. Lower Messinia. This department includes the 
towns of Kalamata, Leondari, Karitene, and Andolossa. 

6. Laconia. The principal towns in this department 
are Mistra, near the site of the ancient Sparta, Monem- 
basia, Kolokythia, and Kolochina. 

7. Arcada. The principal towns of this department 
are Tripolitza—which under the Turks, was the chief 
town of the whole peninsula, Karitena, Ajapera, or St. 
Peter and Fanari. 

8. The North Shorad-s. This department consists 
of the islands Skiathos, Serpelos, Skiros, Ipsalia, and the 
smaller islands. The extent of the whole is less than 
100 square miles, and the population is 6,600. 

9.. The East Shorades. The population of this de- 
partment is 54,000, The principal island is Samos, 
which has an extent of 174 square miles, and a population 
ot 50,600 souls. The other principal islands are Patmos, 
which has 1500 inhabitants, Ikaria, which has 1000, Ka- 
lymna, which has 500, and Zero, which has 200. 

10. The West Shorades. Uhis department consists 
of the island of Hydra, which has 20.000 inhabitants, Spez- 
zia which has 8000, Poros 3000, Egina 4000 and Salamis, 
which 5000, The whole population of the department 1s 
40,000. 

11. The North Cyclades. This department has a pop- 
ulation of 46,400 souls. ‘The principal islands are An- 
dros, Time, Mycone, Syra, Thermia, and Zea: 

12, The Central Cyciades. ‘The principal islands are 
Naxos, which has a population of 10,000 souls, Paros 
2000, Nios, 3700, Milo, 4800, Sephnos 5000. The 
whole department has 25,000 inhabitants. 

The Southern Cyclades. The principal islands are 
Amorgo, Santerin, and Karpatos. The whole number 
ofinhabitants is 19,000, { Daily Advertiser. 
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STATE OF CRIME {N IRELAND, ~~ 


There is much matter for reflection in the follow; 
article, and the philanthropist will peruse it with a..° 
tion. The remark as to the deerease of commitmeny: 
1828, the great year of agitation, brings to recolleene 
the saying of a justice o: the peace, im his report tp 
lord lieutenant in the time of the *‘rebellion” (a8 ut; 
called, because it was not successful), **thar peuce , 

uietness prevailed in his district, for the people y 
ighting at the late tairs. as usual.” A very Strange 
of expressing a fact, yet affording the strongest Proof the 
he could give of the absence of political eXcitemey, 

And though the amount of crime during a season of 
litical excitement may not have been lessened, then 
were motives and reasons for concealment, that had 
much reduced effect on other occasions. 


There was distributed yesterday a statement of the 
number of persons committed for criminal offences i, 
Ireland doring the last seven years, with the number r 
convictions, acquittals, no bills, &c. and the 
and executions. It is curious that the year 100 
great year of agitation as it is called—stands distinguy,, 
as being the lowest in the commitments of the who 
seven years, 
even for 1828, is very great—14,683. The number ¢f 
seven years is 112,838, averaging 16,119 a year. Th 
convictions tor the whole seven years are 62,519 
somewhat less than one half; but there is an evident in. 
provement towards the last years—the convictions fy 
1828 being 9,269. A comparison between the crimes ¢f 
two countries so differently circumstanced as Irelanj 
and England, might be both curious and _ instructire, 
One distinction immediately suggests itself, the exces 
sive number of crimes of violence. The commitment 
for murder during the seven years, amount to 2,500); 
for manslaughter, to 655. The convictions for murde 
are 429; for manslaughter 543. The acquittals for mu. 
der are 1,083; for mansiaughter 54. The no bills an 
not prosecuted, for murder, are 1,078; tor manslanghter 
56. The commitments for rape ‘are 1,497, the contic. 
tions onty 71. The no bills and no prosecutions for 
rape amount to the enormous number of 1,116; fron 
which we may infer that the prosecution has effected in 
most cases a marriage. Some offences of frequent oc 
currence in England seem to be, on the other hand, ur 
known in Ireland. There is no ef oa between the 
population and commitments of the different counties. 





Thus, for instance, the flourishing counties of Down, 
Antrim, and Derry, with a population of 793,303, have 
961 commitments in 1828; while the county of Kerry, 
with a population of only 205,037, has 944; greatly be 
yond all the commitments of Scotland. Sligo, witha 
population of 127,879, has 402; while Wicklow, withs 
population of 169,305, has only 103. Thus Cannaught, 
the wildest part of Ireland, with a population of 856,380, 
has 1,696 commitm:nts for 1828. Deducting Dublin 
county and city, with a population of 346,550, and 2,375 
commitments, Cannaught is considerably above the aver 
age of Ireland—including them, it has one eighth of the 

opulation and one eighth of the commitments. !n 
Vales and the Highlands of Scotland, and the mount 
tainous districts of the north of England and South Scot 
land, there are hardly any commitments, There must 
be excessive distress in the county of Kerry, to account 
for no fewer than 5,983 commitments in seven year’, 
out of a population of 205,000. But the commitments 
ina country like Ireland give a very faint idea of the 
state of disorder. Inthe county of Down, which ap- 
proximates perhaps, the most to an English county, “ 
commitments may bear a considerable proportion to {he 
crimes: but in the less cultivated parts of the coantry, 
who dares to give his testiinony in the most cases? 
cannot be too often inculeated that security must pre 
cede accumulation and the embarkation of capital. 
There seems to be almost animpun ty for certain crimes, 
and while this is the case, there can be no security. Arson 
is one of the crimes which it is most necessary to put 
down, and out of 486 commitments there were only 
convietions. Abduction, another dreadful erime is not 
better. Out of 361 commitments there are only 





convictions, Cattle stealing, too, seems to enjoy nearly | 


| impunity. { London Morning Chron 







































The number of commitments, however, i 















































